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“MOVING DAY” by Stevan Dohanos. Number 2 in the series, “Home Life in America,” by noted American illustrators. 


Beer belongs. Enjoy it 


In this home-lov ing land of ours . . . in this America of kindli- 
ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance . . . perhaps no 
beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 
American beer and ale. 

For beer is the kind of beverage Americans like. It belongs— 
to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible moderation. 
And our right to enjoy it, this too belongs—to our American 


heritage of personal freedom. 





AMERICA’S 





BEVERAGE OF MODERATION +S 
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R9E as he digs in the ruins of his house to find broken 
Dricks for a crude shelter . . . as he snatches cigarette 






butts from the “inferior race” he was going to rule 
it which now rules him . . . as he gazes at the wreck 





lf his city, his nation, his dreams of conquest... 
wouldn't it be something like this he says to himself: 


"lam here, ruined and hopeless, because I believed a 
man who told me I need not give, I only had to take. 
lthought anything I could get away with was right. 


"Thrift and hard work and an honest day’s work for 
m honest day’s pay were for fools; I thought if I could 
become strong enough I could get all I wanted because 
could be ruthless. 


"Honesty was for fools; power was for us. We were 
united; we could do anything. 





Wonder what a German thinks about... 





“Yet somehow those weaklings conquered us. Was it 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 






“Fair play was for weaklings. 







because their honesty, thrift, hard work, fair play 
somehow made them stronger than we were?” 






And looking to the west, might not that German say, 





“If I were lucky enough to be in that country today, 
I would tell them what I have learned—that you have 
to give before you can get, that you have to work before 
you can be paid, and that the wise man is actually 
stronger if he recognizes and accepts the other man’s 
rights, and respects them rather than trying to de- 
stroy them. 









“If I were in America today, as employer or employee, 
I would not squabble—I would work, I would earn, I 
would produce. I have learned the hard way but too 
late, that only out of what I add to the world can I 
receive from the world.” 
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Collective bargaining. Labor Depart- 
ment measured the extent of collective 
bargaining that is done on an industry- 
wide or area-wide basis. As of early 1947, 
more than 4,000,000 workers were em- 
ployed in industries where union contracts 
are negotiated for the industry as a whole, 
or between unions and groups of employ- 
ers, rather than on a company-by-company 
basis. This means one fourth of all factory 
workers and one third of the nonmanu- 
facturing workers are covered by group 
contracts. Unions in mass-production in- 
dustries were found to have made little 
headway toward bargaining on an indus- 
try-wide or area-wide basis. 


Philippines bases. U.S. obtained five 
major military and other minor 
posts in the Philippines, under a 99-year 
agreement with that Government. U.S. 
Army will maintain its principal military 
establishment in the Fort Stotsenberg res- 
ervation in Pampanga Province, Central 
Luzon. Navy will use four operating areas 
at strategic points around the Islands. 


bases 


Food controls. There were these de- 
velopments affecting food products: Spare 
sugar stamp No. 11 in family ration books 
was validated for 10 pounds of sugar on 
April 1. Export allocations for malt were 
discontinued as of March 15. The 1947 
price-support program for potatoes was 
restricted to growers who comply with 
acreage restrictions. Resale of potatoes at 
less than support’ prices was made a part 
of the 1947 plan. International Emergency 
Food Council ended allocations of all fer- 
tilizer materials except nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers, as of July 1, and dropped alloca- 
tions of canned and salted fish. 


Crop outlook. All signs point to an ex- 
cellent crop season in 1947, Department of 


The March of the News 


Agriculture said. The crop season is start- 
ing at a normal time, later than in the 
previous two years. Wheat and other 
grains planted last autumn have come 





through the winter without damage. 
Spring work is progressing in the South. 
Soil moisture is generally satisfactory. Cold 
weather has been favorable, preventing 
premature development of grains and fruit 
buds. Only sizable loss to date has been 
in citrus fruit and truck the 
South, where storms destroyed an esti- 
mated 11,500,000 boxes of citrus fruits. 


crops in 


Cotton insurance. Payment was halted 
on claims for reimbursement of losses on 
the 1946 cotton crop under the crop-in- 
surance program. Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson explained that funds 
were exhausted, though nearly half the 
approved claims are still unpaid and new 
claims may be submitted. Cotton 
claims have run far beyond estimates. 
Premiums earned on the 1946 crop applied 
to about 42,000,000 pounds of cotton. Loss 
claims were submitted on three to four 
times that much cotton. An investigation 
of cotton insurance is being started. De- 
partment officials said insurance payments 
are not affected on the other insured crops 
—wheat, flax, corn and tobacco. 


loss 


Aviation. Approval of an immediate 10 
per cent increase in air-line passenger fares 
will be sought from Civil Aeronautics 
Board, 16 U.S. airlines announced. The 
increase would raise the present charge of 
4.5 cents per mile to 5 cents a mile. 

Census Bureau reported that aircraft 
manufacturers shipped 2,054 complete air- 
craft, valued at $8,300,000, to nonmilitary 
customers in January. Planes on order, 
excepting Army-Navy totaled 
22,017 on January 31. Value of this order 
backlog was set at $436,000,000. 


orders, 
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Some materials for new telephone service are still scarce. . . but reason- 











ableness, courtesy and kindness we can provide in full quantity, 
for we make them ourselves on the spot. “The Voice With a Smile” 


keeps on being one of the nice things about telephone service. 





How ro Sleep on te Job 


AND MAKE IT PAY! 


This vice-president in charge of sales is making his regular 
trip through the territory. 


It’s a tough grind. Long, hard days—with as much as 
500 miles between them. So he travels by train. And sleeps 
on the job—in a Pullman private room. 


Does it pay? You bet it does! 


You start to relax the minute you settle down in tle 
privacy of your room. You get a grand night’s sleep. 


And you get where you’re going safely—on dependable 
railroad schedules; feel rested, refreshed and ready to pitch 
in when you step off the train right in town. 


So, for a combination of advantages that no other way 
of traveling can match... 


Go Fulimean 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 
WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 
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¢ It isn't to be so bad--this job of trying to run the world. It seems that 

3 somebody has to run it. Britain can't. Russia will, if U.S. doesn't. 

; War is not part of the job. A willingness to go to war if challenged, how- 
ever, is part of it. War won't come if U.S. accepts idea of possible war. 

War would come if U.S. let Russia go on picking off choice corners in the 
world; if this country backed away as Russia pushed out. Russia could get 
strong that way, as Hitler got strong, through fear by others. At some point it 
then would be a matter of fighting or losing by default with Russia strong. 

War is far less likely with Russia checkmated; a long peace more likely. 

- Russia cannot and will not challenge a U.S. willing to fight. If Russia 
cannot go on picking off strategic bits of real estate without a fight, she will 
pull back. If Russia is convinced that U.S. is ready to run the world if it must, 
» then Russia will be interested in a functioning United Nations. In that way she 
could get a voice in what goes on. Otherwise she's out. If Russia is ready to 
stop her foolishness, the United Nations could function and U.S. in that way 
could let a world organization do more of the job. 

That's the long and short of it. 





EEE RES Ep late os! 





U.S. is equipped to guide the world if that's what Russia forces. 
se A _$31,885,000,000 U.S. aid and development program is in the works. Most 
' of that program has had Congress approvrl. You get the story on page ll. 
Capital equipment is to be supplied in big volume. 
Food and clothing are to continue to pour out of U.S. 
Dollars, on loan, to be translated into goods, are supplied liberally by 
Government, and private capital for foreirfn investment soon is to be tapped. 
Brains, engineering brains, financing brains, administrative brains, are to 
be exported in large quantities. Some military brains will go, too. 
U.S. has about everything to offer if the outside world will co-operate. 
Big figures, big jobs no longer awe Americans. There is a $341,000,000,000 in- 
vestment already made in war, a $31,885,000,000 postwar investment already either 
set or about to be set. U.S. couldn't pull back now, if it wanted to. 








Russia, by contrast, offers these things for export: 
Revolution--a technique for Communist Party members to gain power. 
Police to advise on terror and methods of dealing with opponents. 
Requisition teams to drain away available supplies to Russia. 





Against that background, these conclusions seem evident: 

Europe, outside the Russian sphere, will be set up in business again. 

Russian-dominated areas will continue in poverty, unless ready to join with 
the West in meeting terms of the plans for world co-operation. 

Western Germany will be revived, either on a basis Russia now will be ready 
to accept, or independent of Russia. That will be settled in Moscow. 

Japan probably will be revived, so people can go to work again. 

Russia will either mend her ways or be isolated. Russian weakness at this 
time is profound. Internal strains are greater than at any other time in the ex- 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


perience of the regime. Industrial revival is far behind schedule. The poverty 
of Russian people is acute and growing, rather than being relieved. 

Any idea that Russia, in the foreseeable future, could challenge this coun- 
try in a military way, with any hope of success, is absurd. 

What Russia has sought, however, is to gain strategic victories without 
fighting, to maneuver with fifth columns and political weapons against weak na- 
tions, hoping thereby to gain strength. U.S. is calling that game. 





Cost of world leadership for U.S. need not be too high. 

Loans make up $20,774,000,000 of a $31,885,000,000 program. 

Private loans are to represent $7,200,000,000 of that total. 

Surplus property already paid for adds another $5,760,000,000. 

Relief is down for $5,351,000,000, but more than half of that is already 
spent and not a new expense. The only funds not yet budgeted are $950,000,000 
for Turkey and Greece, for Germany and for Austria. That's $950,000,000 in a 
$37,500,000,000 budget. It isn't to upset the finencial applecart. 

The idea is that U.S. industry soon will be making heavy investments in for- 
eign industries. Industry of this country invested $7,120,000,000 abroad after 
World War I, and, by 1940, had drawn income of $7,428,000,000 on that invest- 
ment. Plans now shaping don't concern only taxpayers. 








Taxes need not be higher for the U.S. venture in world leadership. 

Tax reduction, in any event, is tied to the level of prosnverity. 

Prosperity levels will relate directly to U.S. postwar investment in world 
development, to the very large flow of dollars and goods abroad and to the large 
flow of foreign goods into U.S. 

A profit is possible, in the end, on U.S. venturing abroad. 

Profit, however, will come only if U.S. can figure out how to let other na- 
tions pay the interest and principal on their loans by selling goods in the U.S. 
market. That is a problem that can be deferred during the period ahead when the 
big-scale investment will be in capital equipment to produce goods. New loans 
in this period will greatly exceed the scheduled payments. 








What does seem more probable for U.S. is this: 

Universal military training probably will become inevitable. 

Training, at the start, is likely to be for 6 months, not a year. 

Army-Navy-Air Forces size will remain far above prewar. 

Merger of armed forces, in the end, will be forced by economy demands. 

A double budget, a budget that will separate outright spending from loans, 
seems likely to be forced in years ahead, if lending operations grow. 

Americans are to be forced to take an interest in the outside world. It is 
probable that careers related to service abroad will become as important in U.S. 
as they have been in Britain, where brains were exported on a big scale. 














Congress cannot easily back out of commitments made and being made. 

A Republican-Communist axis in U.S. seems very unlikely. 

Isolationists now find themselves aligned with U.S. Communists, now find 
that their position, politically, is not what it once was. 

A crisis in far-off Greece, thus, is fixing U.S. postwar foreign policy. 








George Marshall, U.S. Secretary of State, favored a showdown with Russia. 

Gen. Marshall balked at the idea of U.S. on the defensive, insisted that in 
peace as in war the one strategy that succeeds is an offensive strategy, a strat- 
egy that U.S. always has insisted upon. Idea that a weak Russia could go on push- 
ing this country around simply didn't make sense to the Secretary. 

Secretary Marshall is inclined to imagination and daring, not drift. 











See also pages 15, 22, 44, 52, 69. 
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Pie crust makes its “film” debut 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/SYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tovay’s bride never need apologize 
for her pie. It’s as luscious as mother 
ever made . . . the crust just as 
tender and flaky. This modern pie 
crust comes to the kitchen ready- 
mixed and frozen . . . and wrapped 
in film to keep it moist and fresh. 
The wrapping is Pliofilm, the dis- 
tinctive new protective film perfected 
by Goodyear. It’s transparent, air- 
tight, grease-proof and water-proof. 
For shipping fruit, vegetables, fish 
and meat, it seals in the natural 
moisture, preserves the flavor for 
weeks. In the home freezer or locker 


plant, it guards the fresh goodness of 
quick-frozen food. The protection is 
unbroken, for Pliofilm resists tear- 
ing, abrasion and punctures. 
Pliofilm is only one of many new 
and better materials developed in 
the Goodyear laboratories. Day by 
day Goodyear research experts are 
testing, exploring, improving .. . 
finding ways to make new products 
for your greater comfort, conve- 
nience and economy ... making sure 
that all Goodyear products are bet- 
ter today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than they are today. 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading tire builder, Goodyear also works 
with metals, fabrics, plastics and other 
materials . . . constantly developing 
products to serve you longer and serve 


you better. 
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Those 1.000 words 
made my hay days 
pay days* 


That Capper’s Farmer article on roll-up 
hay stackers was only 1,000 words long 
... but it sure paid off in my hay stacking 
operations. Cumbersome hay stackers had 
offered no solution to my particular prob- 
lem. Hauling such stackers out to my hay 
field, moving them about and staking them 
down whenever the wind shifted was dif- 
ficult, time-wasting, and expensive. 

So, spurred on and guided by those thou- 
sand words, I set to work and madea roll- 
up hay stacker. The materials— rope, rings, 
and pins—were my only cost. I adapted 
a horse-buck rake to truck operation with 
a pusher hitch. As for my own time and 
effort—well, the results more than paid 
for both. 

Yes, now I simply toss the stacker ropes 


on the buck rake, drive to my hayfield and | 


am ready to start stacking. Shifting from 
one field to another is a simple operation. 
What’s more, wind is never a problem 
with this rig. Net result of those thousand 
words: quicker, easier, more profitable hay 
stacking. That’s how my confidence in Cap- 
per’s Farmer made my hay days pay days. 


*¥Based on an actual case history from Capper’s 


Farmer files. 


Capper’s Farmer offers 1,300,000 Mid-America 
farm families the practical help and farm-tested 
information they need. Their confidence is 
what makes your ads in Capper’s Farmer so 
effective. 







The 
Magazine 
Farm People 
Believe In 





Cappers farmer 


Topeka, Kansas 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT qd 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions. 


YOU CANNOT expect to get approval 
for nonhousing construction unless you 
yourself are responsible for the building 
project. The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration rules that such applications must 
be signed by an individual or corporation 
officer who can accept responsibility for 
the construction. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying an in- 
come tax on the full amount of your part- 
nership income even though your minor 
child inherited his deceased mother’s com- 
munity interest in the partnership. By 
denying a review, the U.S. Supreme Court 
leaves in effect a lower-court decision that 
a father was liable for income tax on such 
partnership income. The lower court held 
that partnership interest is taxable only to 
a partner, and the child was not a partner. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get the Government to 
certify shipments of limited amounts of 
certain commodities to Britain under the 
British token import plan. The Office of 
International Trade of the Commerce De- 
partment resumes :this certification pro- 
gram, which was suspended temporarily 
last month. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a wholesaler or retailer 
of sugar, apply for an increase in your 
inventories. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration announces that applications for 
adjustments can be filed with sugar branch 
offices on OPA Form R-382. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, fail 
to reinstate a returned veteran, under the 
Selective Service Act, even though the 
veteran left his job to enter service while 
on an occupationally deferred status. A 
circuit court of appeals upholds a lower- 
court ruling that a deferred employe who 
volunteered for service is entitled to re- 
employment. 


* & ® 


YOU CAN probably lay off a reinstated 
veteran for lack of work if you have had 
in effect for several years an unwritten 
seniority system providing for such lay- 
offs. A federal district court holds in one 
case involving a veteran that seniority 
layoffs are not dependent upon written 
contracts. 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 
an income tax business-expense deduction 
for the cost of meals and lodging in , 
city, where you go to accept employment 
for the period during which you are ray 
able to find a home for your family, On 
taxpayer is denied a deduction under theg 
circumstances by a circuit court of ap. 
peals, which discounts the argument that 
the taxpayer moved his family from his 
former home as soon as he could. 


e® & 


YOU CAN still obtain priorities assist. 
ance if you need pig iron for producing 
cast-iron soil pipe for the veterans’ emer. 
gency housing program. Civilian Produc. 
tion Administration announces that alloca. 
tion of pig iron will be discontinued after 
March 31 for all items except cast-iron 
soil pipe. 

x * * 


YOU CAN now find out about proce 
dures to follow in pressing claims against 
the War Department under the War Con. 
tractors’ Relief Act. The Department is 
sues regulations to govern adjustment and 
settlement of claims filed by contractors 
with the new War Contract Hardship 
Claims Board. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT, as beneficiary of a 
trust whose income is not currently dis 
tributed to you as owner, be required to 
pay a tax on the income of the trust. A 
circuit court of appeals holds in one cas 
that a beneficiary’s right to demand a 
cumulated income did not make the in 
come currently distributable 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a Government cor- 
tractor, expect to recover more than an 
amount equal to the lowest bid received 
on the contract even though the claus 
limiting recovery appeared only in your 
notice of award. The Comptroller General 
so limits one contractor, who failed to 
meet his delivery schedule, even though 
the limiting provision did not appear in 
the formal contract. 


* * 


YOU CAN buy surplus chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals being offered for sale by 
the War Assets Administration. Three 
special offerings of these surpluses art 
being made at fixed prices. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings f 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consida@ 


NITED STATS 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Unn r 
NEws, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic maten 
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The hand that moves the throttle sometimes needs a voice to governit... 
a voice that will speak in the night from far down the track and say, “Slow 
down,” “Stop,” or ‘Back up,” or ‘‘Proceed.” Throughout the night the 
trainman’s lantern is that voice. 

Wherever there are railroads, the lanterns of railroad men are glowing in 
the night . . . helping to move passengers swiftly and safely ... helping 
to classify thousands of freight cars, and make up trains for speedy routing. 

The passing parade gives little thought to the lantern . . . the still, small 
voice in the night. But its important work goes on. It is the answer to one 
requirement of precision transportation . . . it is another of the multitude of 


“little” things that are vital to railroading . . . 20 Seswe You. 

















STRAIGHT-LINE DISTRIBUTION wis CIRCULAR WAREHOU 


H. K. FERGUSON CO. EVOLVES 
ONE-STORY CIRCLE AS MOST 
FUNCTIONAL WAREHOUSE! 


HE November, 1946, issue of The ARCHI- 

TECTURAL FORUM describes a circular 
warehouse design, developed by H. K. Ferguson 
Co., Engineers and Builders, which may well revolu- 
tionize warehouse construction. 


Asked by one of the nation’s largest mail-order 
houses to design the “ideal” warehouse, Ferguson 
moved into the client’s existing buildings to study 
his problems. 

The warehousing operation divided itself into 
four major phases: 

@ Receipt of merchandise. 


@ Movement of similar items to one of the many 
“warehouse divisions” for storage. 


@ Movement of: ordered merchandise from wares 
house divisions to the “order assembly” floor. 


@ Collection of merchandise and distribution to the 
various “truck loading stations” for out-shipment. 


TRUCK-TRAILER SHIPPING! 


Merchandise— mostly heavy material—is received 
from railroad cars and Truck-Trailers. The client 
wanted facilities for receiving 69,000 cu. ft. per day 
—which would provide for peak loads half again 
as big as normal. 


In-shipments normally are half by rail, half by 
truck— peak loads would probably arrive in 23 cars 
and 68 Trailers per day—but provision must be 
made for unloading the entire receipts from either 
type of carrier. Truck shipping facilities of equal 
Capacity were also required, since practically all 
orders are shipped by Truck and Trailer. 


Ferguson found that the receipt and storage of 
merchandise would be greatly facilitated if each 


Circular warehouse with 
16 divisions _ provides 
space for unloading 48 
Truck-Trailers and 48 rail 
cars simultaneously. Out. 
bound trucks reach the 
loading docks in the in- 
terior court through a 
tunnel under the ware- 
house. Average travel of 
merchandise between re- 
ceipt and shipment is 
only 1440 feet. 


warehouse division was provided with its own un- 
loading facilities. This was accomplished by provid- 
ing space for three rail cars and three Truck-Trailers 
at the receiving end of each division. Next came the 
problem of order filling, assembly and shipping. 
Applying the principles of centralized flow, the 
designers arrived at the circular arrangement as the 
most efficient method of connecting all warehouse 
divisions with all loading stations. 


REDUCES HANDLING! 


With this design, traffic bottlenecks are eliminated. 
Internal traffic is reduced to a minimum — collection 
and distribution are done at the same time on the 
same circuit. Reverse flow of empty carriers to ware- 
house divisions is accomplished on the one circuit. 





YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER KNOWS —this is an outstand- 


ing example of the kind of planning that takes full 
advantage of the inherent flexibility and economy of motor 
transport. In designing a new plant or warehouse, be sure 
to include your Traffic Manager on your planning commit- 
tee. Let him sit in with your architect, your contractor and 
an experienced motor transport operator. Their advice is 
invaluable. 7 











World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. © DETROIT 32 


10 Factories — 65 Factory Service Branches 
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it HE Inability of Britain and 
ore unwillingness of Russia 
f° fo co-operate actively 








carried out. 


un- night. Approval was given by Congress 
vid- during 1946 for the over-all program. 
ilers Official budgets for the year end- 

the ing next June 30, and for the year 


ing ending June 30, 1948, total $10.- 
‘ 000,000,000 in items related to the 
the plan. President Truman at this 
the time is asking for supplements that 
use are small in relation to the pro- 
gram’s over-all scope. Larger addi- 
tions will come in later years when 
and if available credits are used 
up before the world is back on a 


ed. basis of stable operation. 

ton Direct military costs are not in- 

the cuded in the relief and develop- 

ire- ment program. Those costs are 

vit. expected to hover around $10,000.- 
000,000 a year in the foreseeable 

— future. Any sharp reduction below 


this amount probably is not to be 
expected until occupation forces are 
reduced considerably in Germany 
and Japan. Military aid to nations 
that co-operate with the United 
States will be provided in the form 
of equipment and missions of tech- 
nicians and advisers, not in the 
~— form of troops. 

Proposals now being made for 
Greece and Turkey are not greatly 
39 diferent from commitments al- 
ready made in other parts of the 
world that add up to huge sums. 

Credits already committed add 
up to $9,270,000,000. This includes 
loans made through the Export- 





A $31,885,000,000 program for world 
development and for relief already is in op- 
eration to back up the United States in its 
bid for world leadership. Part of this 
program, involving nearly $5,000,000,000 
in credits and in direct relief, has been 


The U.S. plan for world leadership is 
not something that has developed over- 
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and the $3,750,000,000 special credit to 
Great Britain. In addition, $2,600,000,000 
has been allowed in credits for payment on 
property delivered through Lend-Lease 
and similar agencies, and some $40,000,000 
has been advanced for future purchases. 

Further credits are to become available 
through the World Bank, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the Export- 
Import Bank, aggregating $4,304,000,000 
in Government funds. In addition, the 
World Bank is set up to tap private in- 
vestment sources, which could supply as 
much as $7,200,000,000. 

These credit arrangements, actual and 
potential, amount to a $20,000,000,000 bet 


m|PUTTING WORLD ON ITS FEET: 
AMERICA’S NEW RESPONSIBILITY 


Risks in Attempt to Direct Economic Recovery of Other Nations 


that the United States can ‘steer the rest 
of the world into channels that promise 
some hope of peace and trade stability. 
Meanwhile, the Administration is prepar- 
ing to meet current chaos and misery with 
outlays for relief. 

Relief now budgeted or spent totals 
$4,206,000,000. The appropriation to 
UNRRA—the United Nations Relief 
Agency—amounts to $2,563,000,000 and 
has been spent. The War Department in- 
tends to spend $1,201,000,000 in Germany 
and Japan this year and next, and the 
State Department is down for $366,000,000 
for relief in other areas, including Greece. 
The International Refugee Organization is 

to get $76,000,000 as this nation’s 








port Bank and other channels, 








share in a co-operative effort to do 
\ something about Europe’s millions 
U. S. FOREIGN-AID PROGRAM of displaced persons. 

Credits Amounts Surplus property also is to be 
1. S. Government: (millions of dollars) sold abroad at a sacrifice of $5,- 
Active credit commitments: 760,000,000. 

aa ee —— That adds up to a commitment 
Saletan 49 of $30,000,000,000, in round num- 
“5270 bers, to world recovery. 

Credits in view: New relief projects propose to 
Export-Import Bank unused authority 919 increase commitments already 
Int'l Monetary Fund subscription 2,750 made by $1,145,000,000. Former 
World br penrther any oe ae from a President Herbert Hoover recom- 

AEE EE ae: ee SE —_—— mends $400,000,000 for German 
Bites ape ibaa tates — relief and $150,000,000 for Austrian 
World Bank—maximum loans, under relief. President Truman _ urges 
present capitalization, from funds $400,000,000 for Greece and Tur- 
raised in U.S. 7,200 key, and the Philippines are down 

Relief for $195,000,000 to repair war 

U.S. Government, spent or budgeted: damage. 

UNRRA 2,563 The record thus shows that new 
War Dep't (occupied countries) 1,201 appeals for aid to Greece and Tur- 

State Dep't (for Austria, Greece, etc.) 366 asap ig Pie £ vol; 
Int'l Refugee Organization 76 cy Se ee On eee See 
“F206 than a new policy. The major dif- 
wane oa easel ference is that, by acting to relieve 
a Greece and Turkey, the United 

i Philippine war damage, rehabilitation 195 States serves ne that aes eage 
Hoover plan for Germany 400 pared to pursue this policy alone if 
Hoover plan for Austria 150 other powers are unable or unwi!l- 
Truman plan for Greece & Turkey 400 ing to co-operate. 

1,145 Great Britain has shown an in- 

Surplus property abroad—excess of cost over ability to co-operate actively. A 

sale price 5,760 domestic crisis forced the British 
Grand total $31,885 to cancel their commitments in 
Greece, Turkey and Palestine. The 
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THE PRESIDENT ASKS FOR AID TO GREECE 


... the decision was no overnight change in policy 


British Government also has announced an 
intention to withdraw from India by June 
30, 1948. 

Russia has been unwilling to co-operate. 
In the United Nations, Soviet policy has 
been characterized by delaying tactics and 
a ready use of the great-power veto. The 
Soviet Government has refused to become 
a member of other world organizations 
dealing with trade and finance. Soviet 
pressure has been applied, openly or co- 
vertly, to establish, with some success, 
Communism in Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Yugoslavia, and, with 
less success, in Greece. 

The United States is left as the only 
major power capable of carrying out the 
world program plotted jointly before the 
shooting stopped in World War II. The 
structure of that program already is set up. 

The United Nations is entrusted with 
providing political freedom to the various 
member nations and colonial peoples. 

The World Bank is designed to provide 
the credit necessary for postwar recon- 
struction and development. 

The Monetary Fund is supposed to end 
chaotic conditions in world currencies. 

The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion is fashioned to try to bring a sem- 
blance of order in food production and 
distribution. 

The International Trade Organization 
that the U.S. proposes is to cap the 
structure by trying to get world agree- 
ment on trading practices. 

British weakness and Russian indiffer- 
ence, if not opposition, to this organization 
presented the United States with the 
choice of making a singlehanded attempt 
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to support this world plan or to risk its 
collapse. Mr. Truman announced the Ad- 
ministration’s decision when he asked for 
aid to Greece and Turkey. 

The program for Greece and Turkey 
also discloses how this country plans to 
carry out its policy. American experts are 
to be assigned directly to the Greek Gov- 
ernment. Military advisers will supervise 
the spending of $125,000,000 to train and 
equip a Greek Army of 100,000 men. 
American engineers are to supervise an- 
other $125,000,000 outlay to repair Greek 
highways and railroads and to build in- 
dustries. The same procedure is to be fol- 
lowed in applying the $150,000,000 relief 
fund to the Turks, most of which is to 
go into industrial development. 

Another link in the U.S. chain of re- 
sponsibilities is provided in the Hoover 
program for Germany. Mr. Hoover views 
German reconstruction as essential to 
Europe’s as well as Germany’s welfare. 
Secretary of State George Marsliall is dis- 
cussing that proposition in Moscow, but, 
whatever the outcome of the Moscow con- 
ference, a U.S. program to revive German 
industry is almost a certainty. And it will 
be carried out co-operatively if possible, 
singlehandedly if necessary. 

U.S. responsibilities in this enter- 
prise have far-reaching implications. In 
effect, this country is undertaking to be- 
come the general manager in reviving the 
world economy and in keeping it in: opera- 
tion after revival. World management is 
to be a new experience for the American 
people. 

The initial problem is to get the world 
back to work. Some means will have to be 


found to clear Europe’s trade channels » 
that German coal can stoke French steel 
furnaces, and so that Germans and other 
Europeans can buy Greek produce. Eng- 
land, too, must find markets in Europe for 
her goods, and be paid in coin that can 
be used to buy meat from Argentina, 
wheat from Canada and 
America. 

Trade patterns also may have to shift 
if Russia insists upon ‘keeping Eastem 
Europe as a closed: economy, tied tightly 
to Moscow. That would mean lost mar- 
kets for the manufactured goods of Wes- 
tern Europe and a lost source of food and 
raw materials for Western Europe. Trade 
of Western Europe may have to be di: 
rected to the Western Hemisphere and 
Asia, and thereby come into direct con- 
petition with U.S. products. 

The long-term problem is to devise a 
method whereby other countries can ear 
dollars by providing goods and services to 
the United States. Otherwise U.S. invest- 
ments already made, and to be made, will 
turn into This country, unlike 
Britain, appears to be ill-suited for this 
role. The United States is more self-con- 
tained than any other. nation. Foreign 
trade is only a fraction of its total com- 
merce, and almost any attempt to opel 
the U.S. market to foreign goods brings 
unwelcome competition to some group o 
domestic producers. 

The United States is offering the world 
a chance at economic recovery in competl- 
tion with Russia’s offer of political revolu- 
tion, but whether that investment in peace 
and order will be a continuing drain 0 
U.S. taxpayers is an unanswered question. 
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U.S. SUBSIDY TO SOVIET RUSSIA? 


Fear That Our Aid to Reich Will Become Reparations to Moscow 


Plans to permit increases 
in German output to start 
nation toward recovery 


U.S. taxpayers are just waking up to 
these interesting facts: 

Into Western Germany, this coun- 
try has been pouring goods valued at 
more than $500,000,000. 

Out of Eastern Germany, Russia 
has been drawing goods currently pro- 
duced equal to about $500,000,000 and 
putting very little back. 

These simple facts, graphically por- 
trayed in the map on page 14, are at the 
heart of the issues confronting foreign 
ministers of the big powers at their meet- 
ing in Moscow. 

As matters stand now, the wall between 
the U.S.-British and Russian zones pre- 
vents any movement of goods between 
them. But if, after that wall is taken down, 
U.S. and Britain continue to pour goods 
into Germany, and Russia continues to 
take currently produced goods out, U.S. 
and British taxpayers in effect will be pay- 
ing a subsidy to Russian taxpayers. The 
subsidy could run into billions of dollars. 

That would resemble what happened 
between 1924 and 1931, when the U.S., 
through loans of $2,200,000,000 to Ger- 
many that were never repaid, contributed 
most of the reparations Germany paid to 
Britain and France. 

The present situation, briefly, is this: 

Russia wants and needs goods out of 
Germany to help her overcome the effects 
of the war. Russian people are starving for 
the barest necessities, due in important 
part to war damage to their industries. 
Immediately after the war, Russia wanted 
oily machinery and plants as reparations, 
and pressed for holding down the capacity 
of Germany’s heavy industry. Later the 
Russians discovered they could not use the 
machinery to advantage in Russia, and they 
reversed their position. Now they are asking 
for $5,000,000,000 in reparations from cur- 
rent production, and are willing to let Ger- 
many’s industry expand to make it possible. 

France and several other countries 
overrun by the Nazis also are badly in 
need of goods. The others include Greece, 
Poland, Belgium, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
avia. Like Russia, they are seeking repa- 
rations from current production as well 
as in the form of machinery and plants. 

Germany, however, is denied the means 
to produce quantities 
enough to provide a bare subsistence for 
her own people and to export goods as 
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goods in large 


reparation for damage she caused during 
war. Western Germany, jammed with 
people, cannot now produce enough food 
or earn enough exchange to provide food 
to keep her people alive. 

U.S. and Britain are having to pour in 
food and clothing to keep the German 
people from starving and to enable Ger- 
man coal miners to dig the coal that all 
Europe’s industry must have. 

The issue at Moscow grows from the 
fact that some of Germany’s industries 
directly linked to her warmaking power are 
prohibited entirely and others are re- 
stricted to specified levels. Armament, air- 
craft, shipbuilding and other industries are 


countries for current reparations confront 
the conference with a tough problem. 

Alternatives from which the foreign 
ministers must choose appear to be these: 

To postpone current reparations until 
Germany, with her exports, is able not only 
to pay for her essential imports, but to 
supply goods to Russia and the other 
claimant countries. This alternative suits 
the U.S. and Britain, but does not satisfy 
the others, who need goods badly now and 
cannot wait several years until Germany 
has recovered. 

To allow current reparations to be col- 
lected at once from all Germany, as they 
are collected now from the Russian zone. 
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THE BIG FOUR IN MOSCOW 


BEVIN MARSHALL 


MOLOTOV BIDAULT 


+ +. reparations are a stumbling block 


prohibited. Steel is restricted to 39 per cent 
of prewar output, light metals to 54 per 
cent, machine tools to 11 per cent, basic 
chemicals to 40 per cent, passenger cars to 
16 per cent, electric power to 60 per cent. 
Even the low levels of industry per- 
mitted Germany by the Allies have not 
been reached, however. Shortages of raw 
materials, fuel, food, transportation, and 
skilled and able-bodied man power have 
combined to handicap German output. 
Now all four of the nations represented 
at Moscow—U.S., Britain, Russia and 
France—are agreed that the program re- 
stricting industry in Germany must be 
revised. Also, they all acknowledge that 
Germany’s economy, as agreed to at Pots- 
dam, ought to function as a unit. But the 
demands of Russia, France and the smaller 
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This course is strongly opposed by the U.S. 
and Britain, who point out that they would 
go on pouring food and materials into. the 
Western side of Germany, while part of the 
goods produced in Germany would flow 
out the Eastern side to Russia. Thus, in 
effect, Russia would be subsidized by the 
U.S. and Britain. 

To work out some compromise that 
will enable the Germans to provide at 
least part of the goods so badly needed by 
Russia and the smaller countries. The de- 
cision could be for a course of this kind, 
but only if tax burdens of U.S. and Britain 
are not thereby increased. 

Possible solutions that would bridge 
the gap between U.S. and Russian views 
have been discussed by U.S. officials. 

One suggested plan would set a produc- 
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tion quota for each major industry and 
then would allow reparations to be paid 
from current output of that industry if it 
produced any excess over its quota. This 
plan is regarded as rather complicated and 
difficult to administer. 

Another plan would weave German in- 
dustry into the economy of Europe by 
means of commercial agreements. Under 
these agreements, countries claiming repa- 
rations would provide raw materials, which 
would be processed in German factories 
and paid for in finished goods. Terms of 
ould be subject to approval of the 
Allied Control Council. The plan would 
have to be rigidly policed to make sure 
that did not divert the raw 
materials to their own use. 

Other points. Any settlement of Ger- 
man reparations will have to include not 
only current output, but other forms of 
reparations, officials declare. 

Russia already has taken $1,000.000,000 
worth of machinery and plants out of her 


sale \ 


Germans 
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zone of Germany for herself and Poland, 
whereas the transfer of plants out of West- 
ern Germany for the 18 other claimant 
countries has just begun. 

Also, officials have estimated that Russia 
is using the labor of 2,500,000 German 
prisoners, while France has been using 
630,000 and Britain has had 450,000. The 
U.S. wants to end this system of repara- 
tions by forced labor as soon as possible, 
and has just persuaded France to begin re- 
turning her prisoners to Germany at the 
rate of 20,000 a month. Britain already is 
returning her prisoners at the rate of 15.- 
000 a month. Now both U.S. and Britain 
are urging Russia to begin releasing the 
prisoners she holds. The aim is to avoid 
injustice to individuals and to put Ger- 
many back to work. 

Pressures for agreement. In the ma- 
neuvering over reparations; the real stake 
for both united Germany. 
Neither Russia nor the U.S. really wants 
to see Germany split down the middle. 
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For the U.S. and Britain, a permanent 
split of Germany would mean a permanent 
split of Europe and of the world. That, i 
turn, would compel the Western powers ti 
reorganize the entire economic pattern 0 
their part of the world. They believe thi 
could be done, but only after several year 
of strenuous effort. 

For Russia, the disadvantages of a spli 
Germany appear still greater, howeve! 
Russia not only needs goods’ badly 
home, but her zone of Germany is said t 
be running out of goods, and she wants t 
tap the output of Western Germany as s00! 
as possible. Besides, Russia realizes that, 
necessary, U.S. and Britain could organix 
Western Europe against her, making the i- 
dustrial Ruhr of Germany the spearheai 

Winning cards for U.$.? Therefor 
U.S. Secretary of State George C. Mar 
shall is playing a stern game at Moscor 
He believes he holds the winning cards 1! 
his hand, and he intends to play them fe 
all they are worth. 
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The Upswing for Mr. Truman 


Forces Behind His Comeback From 32 Per Cent Popularity to 51 


Assurance in meeting crises. 
Shift from personal advisers 
to a Cabinet Government 


The nation’s greatest mystery lies behind 
the question: What is happening to Presi- 
dent Truman? Old doubts and uncertain- 
ties are disappearing. The President is 
moving with assurance and aplomb into 
all sorts of grave problems. He is assum- 
ing a role of positive leadership. And his 
popularity is rising steadily. 

In spite of an election which gave Con- 
gress to the Republicans, Mr. Truman is 
growing in stature. Many Republicans 
are praising the frankness with which he 
put the Greek and Turkish problem be- 
fore Congress. His relations with Con- 
gress often are friendly and co-operative; 
they lack bitterness even on party matters. 
And, as a mark of congressional esteem, 
Mr. Truman is being excepted from the 
proposed ban against third terms. 

A new Truman is emerging, a man 
entirely different from the fumbling and 
inept person who was depicted in the 
campaign speeches of 1946. Watching him 
in action now, the Democrats are picking 
up new courage and the Republicans are 
deciding that he will be no pushover in 
the next presidential campaign. 

In the disputes of last summer and under 


the campaign battering of autumn, Mr. 
Truman’s popularity shrank to a point at 
which only 32 per cent of the voters ap- 
proved of the way he was running the 
Presidency. Since then, he has climbed 
steadily, as the chart on page 16 indicates. 

Most of his gains have been made since 
the Republican Congress took over. Be- 
tween the low point of October and the 
time Congress convened in January, Mr. 
‘Truman picked up only three points on the 
Gallup polls. He gained 13 more points in 
January for approval of the job he was 
doing, and, by March, had brought 51 per 
cent of the voters to the point of saying 
they would vote for a Democrat for Presi- 
dent if the election were held then. For 
presidential-election purposes, the strength 
of Mr. Truman is indistinguishable from 
that of his party. 

During the period in which his popu- 
larity was rising, Mr. Truman was engaged 
in a series of works of prime importance. 
He slugged it out with John L. Lewis, made 
a bid for co-operation with the Republican 
Congress, got rid of some of his advisers, 
discarded most of the war controls, pre- 
sented a budget which Republicans are 
finding hard to cut and chose General of 
the Army George C. Marshall to be Sec- 
retary of State. 

Behind this rise in popular esteem lies 
a story of a changing approach to national 


problems. Mr. Truman fell heir. to a gov- 
ernmental method created to fit the work- 
ing habits of his predecessor, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. It did not fit Mr. Truman. That 
system has been discarded. A new one is 
taking its place. 

Mr. Roosevelt had developed a highly 
personalized form of government. He had, 
from the days of the first Brain Trust in 
the 1932 campaign, a group of intimate ad- 
visers that often stood closer to him than 
any Cabinet officer. Numerous jealousies 
and disputes arose from this operation. 
Some of them overlapped into the Truman 
Administration. Mr. Truman found that 
he could not work that way. 

A Cabinet Government is being in- 
stalled to fit Mr. Truman’s manner of 
working. Unofficial advisers play nothing 
like as important a part in his operations 
as do members of his Cabinet: His personal 
inclinations lead him toward a regularity 
of procedure into which this method fits. 

Before the President. called in Repub- 
licans and the leaders of his own party in 
Congress for a talk about the Greek and 
Turkish situation, he held a full-dress Cab- 
inet meeting at which every phase of the 
problem was threshed out. Methods of 
handling it were thoroughly discussed. The 
main course of action was agreed upon at 
this meeting. 

With his course decided, the President 


i 





—Harris & Ewing 


THE CABINET AT THE WHITE HOUSE: Secretaries Anderson, Schwellenbach, Harriman, Krug, Postmaster General Hannegan, 
Secretaries Patterson and Marshall, President Truman, Secretary Snyder, Attorney General Clark, Secretary Forrestal 
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began his negotiations with Congress. 
After discussions with congressional lead- 
ers, he took the problem to Capitol Hill in 
a personal speech to a joint session. 

With some variations, this is the typical 
Truman appoach to a big problem. This 
does not mean that Mr. Truman does not 
consult with experts outside his Cabinet. 
He does. He collects all the information he 
can and then makes his decision. His 
closest friends say that no one person or 
group of persons can be said to make up 
Mr. Truman’s mind for him. 

Full authority is given to each Cabinet 
officer to deal with the problems inside 
his own bailiwick. The relationship be- 
tween Mr. Truman and the Cabinet re- 
sembles that between the head of a big 
corporation and its department chiefs. 

When a problem overspreads one De- 
partment, or affects the policy of the entire 
Government, it is threshed out at a full- 
dress Cabinet meeting, and often the de- 
cision of the Cabinet becomes the course 
the President follows. This is what hap- 
pened when the meat controls were thrown 
off last autumn, when the decision was 
made to fight it out with John L. Lewis, 
and again in the Greek-Turkish crisis. 

Two points of view are represented in 
the Cabinet. One is nonpartisan and non- 
political. The other is that of experienced 
politicians. Cabinet members are finding 
that the President gives the greatest 
weight to purely nonpolitical opinions. 
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The nonpolitical group includes Secre- 
taries Marshall, Averell Harriman of Com- 
merce, James V. Forrestal of Navy, Julius 
A. Krug of Interior and Robert P. Pat- 
terson, War. All are experienced in public 
service and none has a political background. 

Secretary John W. Snyder of Treasury 
falls into the same general grouping, but 
his long and close friendship with the 
President somewhat sets him apart from 
the others. His political ambitions are 
chiefly for the President. 

Four members of the Cabinet have a 
strong Democratic Party background. 
They are Postmaster General Robert E. 
Hannegan, Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
and Secretaries Clinton P. Anderson of 
Agriculture and Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
of Labor. 

Time and again, however, when ques- 
tions of what would be the political thing 
to do are raised, the President tells his 
advisers that he is not interested in what 
is the right thing to do politically. Cabinet 
officers insist that he is putting emphasis 
solely upon what is the right thing to do 
as a matter of principle. 

Teamwork, thus, is developing in the 
Cabinet. Close friends of the President say 
that the Cabinet’s members are pulling 
together as a harmonious group and that 
the alterations Mr. Truman has made in 
its membership since he took over have 
removed the dissenting elements. 

One by one, the men who drew criticism 
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—Source: Gallup Poll 


upon Mr. Truman have disappeared fra 
the White House group. The two firebj 
of the Roosevelt Administration, Her 
A. Wallace and Harold Ickes, went out{ 
the Cabinet. James K. Vardaman, Jr, a 
George Allen no longer attract attentidl 
They are busy with other jobs that keg 
them away from the White House sce 

When the President first took over, a 
throughout the early days of his Adniini 
tration, his advisers were divided into 
groups. One wanted to keep some part 
the war controls for a peacetime econom 
The other wanted to get rid of the 
Mr. Truman never varied from his inté 
tion to get rid of them as soon as he coulf 
But there was turmoil inside the Admial 
tration until, one by one, the dissente 
were eased off the stage. 

The Truman secret lies in this chang 
atmosphere. Some argue that Mr. Trumal 
is turning to the right. Polls show a shill 
in the source of his strength. Where M 
Roosevelt was strongest among the young 
est voters, Mr. Truman is strongest amolj 
the oldest group. And where Mr. Roosevell 
rated highest with manual workers, Mr 
Truman gets most support from farmer 

But the opinion is growing among Deme 
crats that, by insisting upon playing ™ 
politics at all, Mr. Truman is playing th 
smartest kind of politics. They think the 
national mood is one of co-operation {0 
the common welfare. And therein may lé 
the secret of the new Truman. 
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w weapons as major 
rest of group that is 
gminating control agency 


U.S. Army, not the Atomic Energy 
mmission, is to be, in effect, the real 
gs of this country’s atom-development 
weram. The military, with its eye on 
atom as a prime factor in national 
in a period of strain in world 
fonships, is not moving out as the 
vilian Commission moves in. 

‘The long battle in the Senate on the 
jestion of confirmation of David Lilien- 
il as Chairman of the Commission has 
solved around the idea that Mr. Lilien- 
J would become boss of a demobilized 
m program. The Commission is dis- 
yering, instead, that the military view- 
nt dominates production, research and 
we ppment of atomic energy. 

The military, too, now is certain to con- 
@ security phases and much of the plan- 
ing for the peacetime atom program. 
livilian considerations, while important, 
emain secondary. Maj. Gen. Leslie R. 
roves and four subordinate officers, who 
had been prominent in the development 
the atomic bomb, stepped out when 
dvilians moved into the new Commission. 
But hundreds of other officers, either in or 
out of uniform, are to remain in the key 
positions. 

The role of the military in the future 
of atomic power, in short, has been over- 
looked in the Lilienthal battle. The facts 
of the situation are these: 

Production of atomic energy, which 
involves 85 per cent of the process of 
putting the atom to use for either peace 
or war, is firmly in Army hands. The 
director of production, Walter J. Williams, 
isa former Army colonel who held the 
same job when the Army was developing 
the bomb and who is to continue in this 
capacity under the civilian Commission. 

Other key executives in the production 
end, like Mr. Williams, are former Army 
dicers who, as civilians, will continue in 
the same positions. In addition, more 
than 100 administrators are officers still 
in uniform. 

Security phases of the program, too, 
are to be handled by the same officers 
who saw that atomic secrets were kept 
when the Army was in control, although 
some of these men also have doffed their 
uniforms. Top security officers in Wash- 
igton and in all of the Commission’s 
field offices are to be Army men. 
Research, on which $120,000,000 is to 
be spent next year, in addition to the cost 
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CIVILIAN NOMINEES FOR THE ATOM COMMISSION 


IRMY'S HOLD ON ATOM PROGRAM 


Key Jobs for Military Men in Production, Research and Planning 





—Acme 


Seated: Lilienthal, Bacher, Strauss. Standing: Senator Hickenlooper, Pike, Waymack, Wilson 
... the military is not moving out 


of producing the atomic energy used for 
that purpose, is to be, in part, under Army 
supervision. Officers are to be assigned by 
the Commission’s division of military ap- 
plication to each major project as ob- 
servers, technical advisers and, in some 
cases, directors. 

Planning of future atom development 
by the Commission is to be heavily in- 
fluenced by Army and Navy men in key 
spots. At the top level, first consideration 
is to go to recommendations of the six- 
man military liaison committee. At the 
operating level, atom-program planners 
are nearly all either military men or for- 
mer officers now out of uniform. 

Personnel to be involved in atom proj- 
ects in the year ahead is to be largely 
civilian, but again Army representatives 
are to remain in strategic spots. Of those 
on the Government’s pay roll for atomic 
development in the year ahead: 

Civilian Government employes, includ- 
ing officers returned to civilian life, are 
to total 4,000 persons. 

Contractors’ employes, those working 
for private firms under contract with the 
Commission, are expected to number 
about 38,000. 

Military personnel assigned to the atom- 
development program under the Commis- 
sion will include 200 officers, with 75 per 
cent in administrative and executive jobs 
and the rest as technicians and scientists; 
and 1,700 enlisted men—850 of them mili- 
tary police, 125 technical and security 


men, and 725 dealing with supplies and 
service. 

Thus, more than half of the personnel 
carrying out the Commission’s program on 
direct U.S. pay rolls are to be either mili- 
tary men or wartime officers now out of 
uniform. These men are to be in a position 
to control much of the work to be carried 
out under contract. 

Money to be spent in the $443,000,- 
000 atom-development program next year 
is to go mostly toward military application. 
Many of these outlays, however, are to 
include such activities as research into use 
of atomic energy for fuel and propulsion, 
which, though developed for the military, 
will have civilian application. 

Cost of actually making bombs is not 
revealed by the budget figures, but is less 
than the amounts earmarked for military 
research and for new buildings, land and 
laboratories. Of the total $443,000,000, for 
example, $115,000,000 is to go toward land 


_ and structures, $61,291,000 is for supplies, 


and $120,000,000 for all research. 

The outlook, thus, is for the Army to 
retain a large measure of control in future 
development of atomic energy. Where, in 
theory, the military controls only one of 
the Commission’s four divisions—research, 
engineering, military application and pro- 
duction—in practice, the military is in a 
position to supervise at least 90 per cent 
of the U.S. atom program. In effect, 
civilian control of the Commission is to 
be largely a matter of veto power. 
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Snags for an Active Congress 


Progress Against Delays on Labor Controls, Taxes and Economie; 


Self-reorganization. Passage 
of excises, deficiency funds, 
portal-pay limits. Tariff truce 


A Congress that has given a widespread 
impression of dawdling turns out, on anal- 
ysis, to be one of the busiest Congresses 
in recent years. Splits and factions in the 
Republican majority have captured the 
headlines, leaving unnoticed the amount 
of work that is going on. 

Campaign promises to cut taxes, to 
checkrein Government spending, to curb 
labor unions and to modify Government 
controls all have hit snags. Now Congress 
is asked by the President to determine 
the direction of United States foreign 
policy and to do so quickly. Congress thus 
finds it necessary to turn suddenly to for- 
eign policy despite other jobs that are 
piling up before it. These developments 
give the appearance of a do-nothing Con- 
gress, an appearance of a Congress bogged 
down. 

Actually, the 80th Congress compares 
favorably with its predecessors. Few Con- 
gresses have been burdened with the tasks 
saddled on the present session, and seldom 
have those tasks been tackled so speedily. 
The 79th Congress wasted many days a 
year ago in a filibuster over a Fair Em- 
ployment Practice bill. The 80th Congress, 
in contrast, has put all committees to 
work, and a look beneath the surface 
reveals this record: 

Action is completed or nearing com- 
pletion on a number of measures that have 
been considered urgent. 

Excise taxes at wartime rates are con- 
tinued indefinitely under a law just ap- 
proved by the President. This retains 
more than $1,000,000,000 in revenue. 

Foot-and-mouth disease control by the 
United States in Mexico and other Hemi- 
sphere countries is sanctioned in a law 
passed by both houses. 

Appropriations have been approved to 
meet some operating deficiencies for feder- 
al agencies in the current fiscal year. The 
House also has passed an appropriation bill 
for the Treasury and Post Office for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948. 

Office of Price Administration and the 
Office of Temporary Controls have been 
directed to liquidate by June 30, 1947. 

Farm labor can be recruited from for- 
eign workers under another bill that is 
through the House and before the Senate. 
This provides federal aid in recruiting 
workers. 

Portal-to-portal pay suits are to be 
limited by a law that is close to adoption. 
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Legislative budget, slicing several 
billions of dollars from the President’s 
budget of $37,500,000,000, has been given 
approval separately by both the House 
and Senate. Compromise conferences are 
under way. 

Copper-tariff suspension has been ap- 
proved by the House and is under consid- 
eration by the Senate. This is designed to 
increase supplies of the metal by lifting 
the 4-cents-per-pound duty. 

The tariff issue itself has been eased by 
a White House agreement with Senators 
Millikin (Rep.), of Colorado, and Van- 
denberg (Rep.) , of Michigan, on reciprocal 
trade policy. This compact, reinforced by 
an executive order to include “escape 
clauses” in agreements so as to prevent 
hardship to domestic industry, may quiet 
discussions of tariff policy for another year, 
but high-tariff Congressmen still have ag- 
gressive plans. 

In addition to these actions, the Repub- 
licans also have completed reorganization 
of Congress along completely new lines, 
patterned by the La Follette-Monroney 
Act of the last session. This reorganization 
reduced the number of standing commit- 
tees and was accomplished with dispatch 
and a minimum of friction. Now Senate 
leaders—Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, and 
Wallace H. White, of Maine—have de- 





cided on daily and night sessions to spe 
action on pending measures. 

Major campaign promises of Repub. 
licans are expected to be whipped iniy 
legislative shape in the next month or two 

Labor controls have reached the draft. 
ing stage in the Senate, and also in th 
House. Outcome of agitation for som 
curbs on unions is likely to be a relativeh 
mild control measure, plus some amen(. 
ments to the Wagner Act that woul 
equalize the bargaining positions of em. 
ployers and workers. A law is expected tj 
be passed during May or June 

Tax policy is getting specific attention 
in the House Ways and Means Committe 
which has held hearings on the propos 
of Chairman Knutson (Rep.)., of Minne. 
sota, to cut personal income taxes 20 per 
cent across the board. House tax leader 
expected to have a bill passed by the en( 
of March. The Senate is barred from con 
sidering tax matters until after the Hous 
acts. Outlook is for some tax reductions 
with a modification of the Knutson pro 
posal. 

Appropriations are getting close atten 
tion from subcommittees of the House Ap 
propriations Committee under Represents. 


tive Taber (Rep.), of New York. At. 


ministrative officials testify that Congres 
definitely is economy-minded, with budget 





—Harris & Ewing 


REPUBLICANS IN A NIGHT CAUCUS 
Seated: Senators Millikin and Taft. Standing: Senators Vandenberg, Knowland, Baldwin. 


... they ordered full speed ahead 
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—Smith in NEA Service, Inc. 


THEM THAT HAS GETS 


cuts averaging around 20 per cent. These 
measures are beginning to trickle through 
the House, which must act first. 

Postal rates are being studied by the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. A bill recommending higher rates 
for some classes of mail is likely, but the 
rise probably will be less than desired. 

Government controls are getting atten- 
tion from a number of committees. A bill 
is prepared to extend sugar rationing under 
the Department of Agriculture for another 
year. The duration of rent controls is be- 
ing discussed. A rubber-control bill is being 
drafted, and wool-price supports are virtu- 
ally promised. Congressional leaders say 
they will have all control measures ready 
for administration by other agencies by 
the time OPA and OTC expire. 

Laws dealing with labor, taxes, spending 
and controls will complete the domestic 
platform of the Republican Party, and 
enactment is promised on most of these 
matters before summer. 

A two-term limit for U.S. Presidents 
also is being drawn for submission to the 
States as a constitutional amendment. 
Republican majorities have pushed this 
proposal through House and Senate, but 
details remain to be ironed out. More time 
will be required to draft a bill providing 
for a successor to the President when the 
difice of Vice President is vacant. Passage 
@f such a measure is still in doubt. 

Foreign policy has been soft-pedaled 
a an issue in Congress, but now is coming 
to the fore, and quick action is promised. 

Aid to Greece and to Turkey is re- 

quested by President Truman by March 
$1, and Congress will try to give the White 
House an answer by that time. 
_World Refugee Organization also is 
likely to get U.S. participation with the 
consent of Congress. This organization 
would care for displaced Europeans. 
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—Dowling in New York Herald Tribune 


IT’S A BIG LOAD 

















—Herblock in Washington Post 


“| HEAR THINGS ARE 
GETTING PRETTY CRITICAL” 


Foreign relief for countries that have 
been aided by the UNRRA which is wind- 
ing up its operations, also is likely to be 
voted before summer. 

International Trade Organization, how- 
ever, appears headed for the shelf. This 
proposal, keystone of the Administration’s 
foreign trade policy, is getting a cool re- 
ception in Congress. 

Peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, 
Hungary and Bulgaria probably are to be 
accepted after some debate spurred by 
minority voting groups in the U.S. 

Other domestic problems appear to 
have less chance for final action, but Con- 
gress is preparing to consider them despite 
a heavily burdened schedule. 

Army-Navy merger has strong White 
House support and will be the subject of 

































—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


PRELIMINARY TO CUTTING 


early hearings by Senate Armed Services 
Committee, But action is months away. 

Universal training is another issue that 
will be raised and on which the decision 
is likely to be postponed. Congress is wait- 
ing for a White House cue. 

Veterans’ benefits are before Congress 
in a number of guises, ranging from bonus 
payments to higher subsistence allotments 
and better on-job-training pay. Congres- 
sional committees now show signs of sit- 
ting on these proposals for a while because 
of the high costs involved. However, vet- 
erans will be given an opportunity to re- 
instate lapsed war-risk life imsurance dur- 
ing the next five years. 

Building controls are effective until 
Dec. 31, 1947, under present law, but some 
Republicans in Congress are talking of 
ending or modifying them before that date. 
The Administration is likely to beat them 
to the punch by doing some modifying of 
its own before midyear. 

Railroad legislation is proposed, but 
adoption is doubtful. A bill to exempt 
rate-making bureaus from antitrust action 
is before Congress, but is threatened with 
a presidential veto if it should pass. An- 
other measure providing changes in the 
bankruptcy laws relating to railroad re- 
organization is being held up until Mr. 
Truman’s attitude is known. He vetoed 
one such bill last year. 

Science research with federal aid also 
is proposed in a National Science Founda- 
tion bill. This is likely to pass if it gets 
to a vote. 

This Congress, like others before it, is 
discovering that snarls and delays are 
part of the process in getting laws written. 
Major legislation always takes time and 
work. The legislative list on the calendar, 
and the activity now going on, is a sign 
that the first Republican Congress in 17 
years is by no means inactive. 
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SLOWING OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Increase in Housing Costs and Delays in Materials as Big Factors 


Estimate for 1947 volume 
that falls far short of last 
year’s, considering prices 


Detroit 

A gradual slowdown in the rate of new 
construction is showing up in many parts 
of the country. The slowing down started 
about six months ago. It is expected to 
continue until building costs reverse their 
upward trend. 

High prices of building materials—and 
other high costs—are responsible for the 
gradual deflation of the building boom that 
started in early 1946. 

A survey by a member of the Board of 
Editors of The United States News in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, parts of New 
Jersey, and in Chicago and the Detroit 
area, has turned up pretty much the same 
facts in each region. These facts show 
that private construction of all types is 
slowing. 

What is happening to construction is of 
great importance to the entire outlook for 
business. A building boom running through 
1947 has been counted upon to take up 
any slack in general business that may 
result from a slowing of buying for inven- 
tory accumulation and from slowing in 
some other lines of activity. If there now is 
to be no expanding construction boom, the 
effect will be reflected widely as a factor 
in a business downturn. 

Facts gathered in the survey fit together 
into this sort of picture: 

General outlook. Best estimate is that 
new private construction in 1947 may 
reach $8,000,000,000, instead of the off- 
cial estimate of $11,700,000,000. If cost 
increases are considered, this means a vol- 
ume for 1947 much under that of 1946. 
Building-material costs have risen nearly 
25 per cent since last October. Full effects 
of these increases have not been felt yet, 
because builders are making some savings 
through the improved flow of materials. 
But the trend of building costs is up; of 
building volume, down. 

Best-informed architects and_ builders 
in the Middle West think the national 
total of new construction in 1947, includ- 
ing public types, is likely to be closer to 
$12,000,000,000 than to the officially pre- 
dicted $15,000,000,000. They see neither 
the workers nor the materials available 
for a $15,000,000,000 total, even though 
materials supplies are increasing. A $12,- 
000,000,000 outlay for building at present 
prices would mean a _ physical volume 
smaller than would an $8,000,000,000 out- 
lay, at 1940 prices. 
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For a detailed look at various types of 
construction in the surveyed areas: 

Nonresidential building. ~ Industrial 
and commercial construction clearly is on 
the downgrade in the Midwestern and 
Northeastern regions surveyed. 

In the Detroit area, this type of build- 
ing has been slackening for about six 
months. There is a substantial carry-over 
of work from 1946. That is mostly because 
of the long time required to build. Indus- 
trial plants in this area that used to go 
up in seven or eight months now take a 
year and a half. That means that most 
jobs must be protected, at a considerable 
cost, against the severe weather of two 
Northern winters. 

The slowdown in starting new work is 
attributed rather more to high costs than 
to Government restrictions, though the 
restrictions do stop much nonresidential 
work that otherwise would go forward. 

High costs are expected to remain a 
strong deterrent to building as long as 
they last. These costs run 75 per cent 
























higher than in 1940. Lumber prices in the 
Detroit area approximate former black. 
market prices. Face brick, in place, costs 
more than twice as much as in 1940. There, 
the increase is mainly in labor costs. 

For the most part, new plants are being 
undertaken only where need is urgent and 
big markets and adequate prices for prod- 
ucts appear assured. 

General Motors is to go ahead with two 
new foundries. Another concern here js 
about to start building a new plant in 
the East. That decision has been taken jn 
the face of a 31 per cent increase in cost 
estimates since plans were drawn 14 
months ago. 

Plans for office buildings almost without 
exception are being shelved indefinitely, 
until costs come down. 

In Philadelphia, too, high costs are dis- 
couraging activity. There are some ex. 
ceptions. New stores often are being built, 
but only when a quick return of the outlay 
seems assured. 

Further, much of the $34,000.000 of new 
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—Standard Oil Co, (N.J.) 


SKELETON OF STEEL 
« « » some shortages still caused bottlenecks 
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onstruction projected by chemical and 
troleum industries, for the year ending 
yest September, may go ahead. There is 
, strong need to avoid obsolescence of 
plants. And_ broad markets are waiting 
jor products of these industries. For some 
of the remaining $57,000,000 of industrial 
wpstruction planned in the Philadelphia 
yea, these considerations are less impor- 
ant. Hence, there is a disposition to watch 
wsts more closely. 

In Western New York, much of the proj- 
«ted industrial construction may not be 
‘fuenced strongly by costs. There is a 
predominance of industries in the chem- 
ical, electrical, metallurgical, abrasives and 
photographic fields. They face shortages of 
plant space on the one hand, and large 
markets on the other. That puts the em- 
phasis on expansion in the area around 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Lockport. 

In Chicago and Milwaukee, the picture 
varies little from these. A 
Looking at the country as a whole, com- 
panies that build in various regions at 
nee are finding far greater problems in 
Northern areas than in the South. On 
identical projects, erected on firm bids, 
Northern contractors have lost money 
while Southern contractors have come out 
shead. The difference is attributed to labor 
ost, running below estimates in the 
























South, exceeding estimates in the North. 

Architects and builders anticipate lower 
costs soon. They count on increasing sup- 
plies of materials and a competitive market 
in those materials, and especially on the 
constant flow of materials that growing 
supplies will make possible. That constant 


flow will eliminate waiting time. 

As to the extent of the drop in costs, 
opinion varies widely. Some look for a 
decline of less than 10 per cent in the ab- 
sence of any general business recession; 
much more than that if there is a fairly 
severe recession. ; 

Housing. The veterans’ housing pro- 
gram, in Detroit as in other cities surveyed, 
is considered to be on its last legs. Few 
veterans are able to afford such costly 
housing as is getting built. Detroit banks 
refuse to make 100 per cent loans on these 
houses, since the Government guarantee 
stops at $4,000. They warn of heavy losses 
to buyers, over the next few years, as 
market value of the houses declines. 

Among veterans who still are thinking 
of buying, resistance to high prices is in- 
creasing. Old houses, thus, remain on the 
market far longer than a few months ago. 
Already, existing homes are down about 
15 per cent. Real estate men expect a 
further decline of 10 per cent or more. 

In rental housing, a number of new 
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apartment buildings are projected in the 
Detroit area under the Government’s new 
guarantee of a 6 per cent return. And 
beginnings are being made elsewhere in 
this type of housing. In Philadelphia, for 
example, half a dozen apartment projects 
have progressed to the point of FHA ap- 
proval. Rochester, N. Y., has a large apart- 
ment project nearly finished. Chicago and 
New York are likely to see considerable 
building of this type. 

Public construction. The slowdown in 
this field is rather general throughout the 
areas surveyed. Water-supply plants and 
connections, as well as sewers, are going 
ahead because needs are urgent. But prog- 
ress elsewhere is slower. For work on 
highways, schools and other public works, 
there is difficulty in getting firm bids, or 
any bids within the limits of available 
funds. Result is that much work is being 
postponed. 

As for problems other than high costs 
and Government restrictions: 

Materials. Persisting shortages of sev- 
eral building materials still cause trouble. 
Although supplies are growing, they re- 
main spotty. In Philadelphia, completion 
of some 2,600 houses waits on rock lath, 
while in Buffalo that item is in easier 
supply. 

Structural steel remains a problem in in- 
dustrial construction. Builders in both the 
Philadelphia and Buffalo areas must wait 
as long as six months for some types. Cast- 
iron pressure pipe is another bottleneck. 
Bricks, by contrast. are plentiful, and 
their prices are skidding. 

Even with supplies increasing, however, 
few builders expect the volume of materials 
to match the $15,000,000,000 program offi- 
cially predicted for 1947. 

Labor. Generally, labor supply for 
building is adequate, although the situa- 
tion varies from city to city. As in ma- 
terials, the prospective supply of labor 
is believed far below requirements of the 
official building estimate. 

Productivity of workers is coming in for 
complaints from builders. In Philadelphia, 
builders report that bricklayers lay only 
400 or 500 bricks a day, against 800 before 
the war. Much the same thing is said of 
plasterers and lathers. The change is at- 
tributed more to new work habits than to 
formal union agreements. 

To sum up, building of virtually all 
types in the surveyed areas continues at a 
level much higher than that of a year 
ago, at least in dollar volume. But 
high and mounting costs of construction 
are forcing builders to shelve plans for 
more and more projects of all kinds until 
such time as costs turn downward again. 

When that time comes, the old plans will 
have to be re-examined in the light of pre- 
vailing needs for the new structures. The 
number of old plans then put into opera- 
tion can strongly influence business activity 
generally. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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tial that public opi hould be 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edit, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and {, 





J PREVENTING A THIRD WORLD WAR jm 


worl 


By DAVID LAWRENCE ' -U. 


The United States Government acted last week to 
prevent a Third World War. 

It was not just an action to bolster up Greece and 
Turkey. 

It was not just a step designed to “take over” British 
interests or responsibilities in the Near East. 

It was not just the spread of American power to the 
Mediterranean. 

It was basically an action in defense of the Ameri- 
can people. 

For if American Presidents from 1920 to 1939 had 
made it plain beforehand that the United States 
meant to use her industrial, financial and military 
power to checkmate aggression, the Second World 
War would never have been fought. Winston Church- 
ill publicly stated his concurrence with that view after 
reading President Truman’s message last week. 

From every battlefield and cemetery in the Pacific, 
in North Africa, in Italy, in France and Belgium and 
Holland and Germany where sleep the American 
youth who made the supreme sacrifice, comes to us 
the reminder of our pledge to them—that we would 
see to it that war would not come again if we could 
possibly avoid it. 

We are not waiting once more for war to break on 
us, as we did in 1914 and 1939. We are not waiting for 
the forces of aggression and dictatorship to mobilize 
their military power secure in the belief that, of course, 
America will not step in. 

Twice Germany miscalculated our so-called neu- 
trality—largely because of our own failure to express 
our intentions in time—and we had to go to war later 
anyway to protect ourselves. 

Today Russia feels secure perhaps in the belief that 
the United States is too preoccupied with domestic 
friction and isolationist desires or materialistic con- 
cerns to play a role in world affairs that could possibly 
checkmate an aggressor in his tracks. 

U. S. stand now clear: But President Truman, act- 
ing on the sound advice of Secretary of State Marshall, 
Senator Vandenberg and advisers from both parties, 
decided to issue the challenge now—to announce now, 
when the words of the message can be weighed care- 


fully, that the United States intends to be in on the § fense 
ground floor of any controversy or disturbance which ing sl 
could threaten the peace of the world and will act to grant 
stop the fire before it spreads. to car 

This was our thesis in joining the United Nation | Wh 
Unfortunately, Russia by her veto power has blocked the NV 
any collaboration there for world security. The United § some : 
States, therefore, must assume the leadership and ex. partur 
pect to rally to her side, if necessary, all the other times 
peace-loving nations of the world. We 

But, it will be asked, how does the issuance of af to mal 
challenge with such explicit wording as President ranean 
Truman used, serve to prevent a Third World Warf disrege 

Dictators respect force: The answer lies in the fat} Ani 
that appeasement is misunderstood as weakness andj feared 
that a firm step in time acts as a preventive, especially form 0 
when the dictatorship challenged is unequivocally and fin 
warned that the United States is in earnest and wil come t 
back up that challenge if called upon to do so. unions, 

With most nations, especially democracies, threats tons as 
of physical force are unnecessary to settle controver-[§ Plitica 
sies. The voice of reason is heard and conciliatory ne-§ From 
gotiations ensue which can settle almost any dispute. Son an 

But with a dictatorship, where the voice of reason Brazil, 
is suppressed through control of the press and public! From 
opinion, the only language that is effective is the lan-§| © builc 





‘guage of physical force. France, 


It is regrettable that matters have to be reduced ti Comn 
such brutish terms but appeasement of Hitler taught Peace. 
the world a lesson. Appeasement of the Soviet total Better 
itarians would encourage Russia to build a bigger andj munism 
bigger war machine, to encroach on_ independeniff Presiden 
states, to overrun Europe. Then America would face @ hence de 
more difficult situation than is the case if the tegasthe pe 
comes today. Behinc 

The American people are peace-loving, but they alsjmanipul: 
are not willing to see totalitarianism spread its clavgties like 
to all of Europe, with the prospect that as Europe anifjgatia, Hi 
North Africa and the Azores fell there would be aigjtons inte 
bases for Russia to attack the United States. through 

What President Truman did last week, thereforg®lumn” 
was a step in the defense of America. Whenever @ The tir 
President of the United States acts primarily in dqsbefore j 
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of The United States News are written in their entirety by 


vagl news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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firm action in checking aggression in early stages is first step to checkmating 
world-wide aggression—Force is only language understood by dictatorships 


-U.S. not repeating previous failures to make its position clear. 


fense of our own people, he will receive the overwhelm- 
ing support of both parties in Congress. They will 
gant him whatever authority and funds he may need 
tocarry out such a policy. 

What we do in the Near East is not an extension of 
the Monroe Doctrine, as so absurdly suggested by 
sme dispatches last week. Neither is it a historic de- 
parture from American precedent. We have at all 
times been willing to defend U.S. interests anywhere. 

We did not hesitate in the early days of the Republic 
tomake war on the Barbary pirates in the Mediter- 
ranean when they captured our merchant ships and 
disregarded American lives and property. 

An insidious force is making war on us today. It has 
reared its ugly influence inside the United States in the 
form of a Communist movement that is supported 
and financed by a foreign government. From Moscow 
come the orders to infiltrate into the American labor 
unions, to use legitimate American liberal organiza- 
tions as stooges for the working up of dissension and 
political turmoil inside our country. 

From Moscow, too, come the orders to create dissen- 
son and interfere in the internal concerns of Cuba. 
Brazil, Chile and other Latin-American countries. 

From Moscow have come the money and the orders 
to build up an opposition party to democracy in 
France, in Belgium, in Italy, and in Britain. 

Communism is the force that today threatens world 
peace. 

Better now than later: It was high time that com- 
munism was openly checkmated before all the world. 
President Truman’s message did exactly that, and 
hence deserves the united support of Americans as well 
asthe people of all other democratic countries. 

Behind the “Iron Curtain,” Russia has already 
manipulated her power so as to render helpless coun- 
ties like Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bul- 
gaia, Hungary and Poland. We have seen free elec- 
tions interfered with and the Russian power exerted 
though puppet governments precisely as the “fifth 
column” worked under the Hitler technique. 

The time to check a virus which leads only to war 
before it makes too much headway. After all, we are 


the most powerful military nation in the world today. 
We still have trained reserves for our Army, Navy and 
Air Forces. Our plants can be swung into production 
for war purposes better today than five years hence. If 
there is to be a test, it had better come now. 

But, to put it another way, if there is to be an earn- 
est demonstration of our willingness to finish the un- 
settled questions left by World War II, it had better 
be made now. 

American unity essential: The one thing that would 
be fatal would be for any weakness or disunity to de- 
velop on our side. We must be resolute and ready to 
take the consequences, no matter what they are. 

Many of the young men who fought World War II 
have had a feeling that we did not finish the job—that 
we merely substituted the dictatorship of the Com- 
munists for that of the Fascists. 

The Nazis had their “fifth column” allies inside 
America. The Communists now have their “fifth col- 
umn” supporters in our midst. Some Americans, loyal 
and conscientious, will be found to be on the wrong 
side of the debate because they do not know the way 
a dictatorship functions and how much it counts on 
the weaknesses and divisions inside democracies. 

It will be charged that America is “provoking war.” 
It will be argued that we can “reason” with Russia and 
make an agreement to divide the world. It will be pro- 
posed that we “compromise” with principle. In that 
direction lies certain war in the end. 

So, in order to assure peace and to reveal to the 
world that the United States means to continue the 
fight for freedom and democracy, we have announced 
our policy. It says, in effect, that an attack in the Near 
East today can be an attack on American shores to- 
morrow. It says that what happens internally today 
in small independent states when a “fifth column” sup- 
ported by a foreign power seeks to deprive them of 
their liberties is a symptom of what can happen to- 
morrow in the other states of the world unless we call 
a halt. 

The Truman message was designed to and will pre- 
vent World War III provided the American people 
support the policies of their Government. 
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— costs in the United States still 
are rising. The price of bread is to ad- 
vance 1 cent to 3 cents a loaf. The butch- 
er’s bill has yet to reflect higher wholesale 
prices for meat. Clothing and other items 
continue to creep upward. And rents prob- 
ably are to be allowed to go higher in the 
months ahead. 

These price trends are bringing fresh 
demands for pay increases from wage and 
salary earners, who already are paying 
56 per cent more to live than they paid in 
August, 1939, on the eve of World War IT. 
More disturbing to the average family is 
the fact that 23 points of that 56 per cent 
rise have occurred since last June. 

What has happened to big items in the 
family budget is shown in the Pictogram. 
These developments are uncovered by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in measuring 
prices paid by moderate-income families 
in larger cities. 

Food prices, which are the major consid- 
eration in most family expenses, are up 98 
per cent above the prewar level. The rise 
in food costs since June accounts for 42 
percentage points in the over-all increase. 
This is the item that has made housewives 
and breadwinners most conscious of high- 
er prices. 

Clothing costs 78 per cent more than the 
same clothing cost before the war, and 21 
percentage points of this rise have oc- 
curred since June. This increase, however, 
takes no account of inferior quality and 
the disappearance of some low-priced 
items from store shelves. 

Housefurnishings have increased in step 
with clothing prices and are up 77 per 
cent above 1939, with the rise since June 
accounting for nearly 23 points. This cost, 
however, is a relatively small item for the 
average family. 

Fuel prices are up 31 per cent above 
prewar levels, which has particular mean- 
ing to families that heat with coal and oil. 
The cost of gas and electricity has de- 
clined in recent years. As a group, coal, 
oil, gas, electricity and ice costs have ad- 
vanced 20 per cent since war. 

Rents have been held down by controls, 


with the result that this important item 
in living costs has advanced only 4 per 
cent on the official index. A 1-point rise 
has been recorded since June. 
Miscellaneous items, such as bus fares, 


medical bills, movies, tobacco, beauty- 
shop and barbershop costs, are 36 per cent 
higher than before the war, with increases 
spread rather evenly through the war and 
postwar periods. 

The sharp rise in prices since controls 
were relaxed and then abandoned is the 
factor that now is causing most concern 
over wage demands and future business 
trends. 
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ANUFACTURERS of all types of equipment find 

Johnson Bronze to be a capable and under- 

standing source of supply for all their Sleeve Bearings. 

We help them decide which type will best suit their needs 

. we manufacture their requirements strictly according 

to specifications. Regardless of the type of bearing you 

are using, it will pay you to consult with Johnson Bronze. 

You will gain every worthwhile advantage: low cost, 
precision, quietness, corrosion resistance and others. 


Immediate Delivery" *k--- 

is now possible on 
replacement bearings. This includes industrial bearings, 
UNIVERSAL bronze bars and electric motor bearings. 
Eighteen strategically located warehouses plus hundreds of 
industrial supply distributors are ready to serve you NOW. 
Write for new catalogue and the location of your nearest 
source of supply. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
730 SOUTH MILL STREET + NEW CASTLE, PA. 











Pre and Cop 
of Nationell Issues 


Policy of Aiding 
Freedom Abroad. 
Press Reaction 


President Truman’s pronouncement, jy 
his appeal for U.S. aid to Greece api 
Turkey, of a policy of U.S. support fy 
free peoples everywhere against subjuq, 
tion by hostile forces within or without 
has the endorsement of commenting ¢( 
tors, with a few exceptions, although they 
recognize the unprecedented internationg 
responsibilities that such a policy impli 
for this country. 

Mr. Truman’s message is compared hj 
the New York Times (Ind.) with the 199; 
speech of President Franklin Roosey¢l 
advocating quarantining of aggressox 
which, the paper recalls, “failed of jt 
purpose because it was not followed }y 
action.” The Times urges speedy endore 
ment by Congress of the President’s recom 
mendations in this case. It describes th 
speech as “nothing less than a warning | 
Russia to desist from . . . physical aggre 













sion and . . . diplomatic attrition . . . ap 
to abide by the Charter of the Unite 
Nations.” It has “no doubt that th 
people will stand behind this warning 

“Congress may ponder and debate,” sa 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem) 
“but the President’s address has con 
mitted the nation to all-out diplomat 
action.” 


A “cold... 


war speech against Russia 


is the interpretation of the Chica 
Tribune (Ind.). “The outcome will 2 


evitably be war,” that paper predicts. 

“A naked struggle for world power” } 
what the New York newspaper PM (Ind 
sees. Instead of the Truman program, thi 
paper recommends giving exclusively ec 
nomic aid to the Greek people throug 
the United Nations, with the conditi 
that the Greek Government be reform 
to include elements now unrepresented. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind.-Dem 
says that it follows “the logic of t 
President’s position as regards the dang 
of allowing Greece and Turkey and oth 
nations” to fall to totalitarian regim 
but it doubts the wisdom of lending si 
port to the present governments of tho 
countries. Sooner or later, that paper 
monishes, “we must abandon the idea th 
we can support free institutions and 
store democracy . . . by subsidizing peopl 
who are on the point of turning away fra 
it, or have turned away from it already 

Opposition to granting the Presidet! 
request “without adequate  conditid 
which assure that we are really helping 
free and democratic Greece and nol 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH 


In business after business, Burroughs has 
won the respect of those responsible for 
efficient handling of figures. They turn to 
Burroughs first— because they have learned 
that Burroughs is first in meeting their needs: 


First in Machines . . . with the most complete 
and flexible line, the latest time-saving fea- 
tures, the most modern machine developments. 


First in Counsel ... with thorough knowledge 
of procedures, most pro- 
gressive ideas to meet 
changing conditions. 


REGISTERING MACHINES 








WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., of Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Los Angeles, serves more than 1500 business concerns 
throughout the country, handling business ‘‘overloads”’ in 
calculating, tabulating, typing and transcribing. Since 
70% of this huge volume of work is calculating, the use of 
Burroughs Electric Calculators is significant. More than 
300 Burroughs Electric Calculators are in use or on order to 
handle assignments accurately, swiftly, at low cost. 





First in Service . . . with the best trained 
service men, the finest service methods, the 
most convenient service arrangements. 


These three factors underlie the satisfac- 
tion that Burroughs offers to business, 
large or small. The stepped-up tempo 
of Burroughs research and development 
will continue to reward Burroughs users with 
the finest in machines, counsel and service. 
Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e¢ MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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It’sa dangerous habit to accept 
ALL of today’s higher costs. For many controllable 
costs can be profitably reduced by simplifying 
systems and procedures throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: One typical company replaced their 
rule-of-thumb purchasing procedures with an in- 
tegrated Remington Rand system. Results: 


1 Analysis of sources of supply, past prices, and 
delivery performance has been streamlined with 
Kardex visible control. Executive and clerical 
overtime has been sharply reduced. 

2 Expediting and delivery follow-up has become 
automatic through the use of Visible Tip follow- 
up folders. More time and money saved! 

3 Point-of-use record protection has combined rec- 
ord safety with operating efficiency. 

Whether your costs are high in sales . . inventory 

.. production .. or ledger .. Remington Rand sim- 

plified systems can pay you extra savings by reduc- 

ing controllable costs. For our free 96-page systems 
analysis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, 

write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., NY 10. 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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Fascist Greece,” is expressed by the 
Chicago Sun (Ind.). 

The President’s arguments for immed. 
ate U.S. action seem “conclusive” to the 
Kansas City Star (Ind:). “It is up tg 
Congress,” says that paper, “to decide 
whether a democracy of our type cap 
move swiftly in the enlightened further. 
ance of world-wide democratic interests” 

“There can hardly be any serious doubt 
in Congress over the answer that must be 
given,” the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Ind) 
believes. “These are our chestnuts that are 
in the fire.” 

“Fully aware that the President is right 
when he says the course he proposes js 
serious,” the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
(Ind.-Dem.) thinks him “also right when 
he says the alternative is more serious,” 

“The President . draws the line” 
against Russian aggression, the Baltimore 
Sun (Ind.-Dem.) observes, and adds: “I 
must be obvious that, so long as the world 
is in fact divided, a line has to be drawn 
somewhere, sometime. 
grants this loan, we draw the line—and 
take a fateful step in our relations with 
Russia ... Yet . . . she has no legitimate 
reason for taking exception to U.S. sup. 
port of the integrity of these two nations, 
Such action .. . is entirely consistent with 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 

The $400,000,000 sought for Greek and 
Turkish aid, says the Los Angeles Times 
(Ind.-Rep.) , “would be the first premium 
on an insurance policy . . . blocking Rus 
sian expansion at all key points . . . This 
does not mean that we should abandon 
our efforts ‘to get along with Russia.’” 

“Tf Congress heeds Mr. Truman’s states. 
manlike advice,” says the Buffalo Courier 
Express (Ind.), “there may be no World 
War III—or at least it will not originate 
in the region where the danger of war 
is greatest right now.” 

“If we stand firm and display a read 
willingness to accept world responsibility, 
and do not send a dime to do a dollars 
job,” the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) 
says, “it is possible we may bring about a 
world peace agreement at least two or 
three years before we now expect it.” 

The President is commended by the 
Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) for “ad- 
vancing a universal principle—the pri- 
ciple of freedom—by way of opposing the 
forces of disruption,” instead of issuing a 
challenge to “a titanic Russo-Americat 
contest for power.” His recommendations 
in the opinion of the Post, are “entirely 
in the spirit of the United Nations.” 

“President Truman was asking for dol 
lars,” says the New York Herald Tribun 
(Ind.-Rep.); “he was also asking for the 
enthusiasm, the willingness to venture, the 
belief in our own values, which can prove 
to the shattered peoples of the world that 
the American system offers a working a 
ternative to the totalitarian order which’ 
otherwise their only refuge.” 
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And for good reasons! After these 
29,000 young, free-spenders have 
paid their taxes they have a spend- 
able income of $84,718,816. They're 
spending nearly $914, million for 
food. Their drug store purchases 
amount to $1,693,000. It will take 
$1,000,000 to buy the furniture they 
need. Their 18,300 automobiles will 
use 12,800,000 gallons of gas and 
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North Carolina! 


1,000,000 quarts of oil. 

You can reach this $84 million 
market, every Redbook home in 
North Carolina, at a pro-rata page 
rate of $67. Redbook has just closed 
one of the best years it ever had, be- 
cause it is delivering the business to 
its advertisers. On the basis of per- 
formance Redbook rates a leading 
place on your advertising list. 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 











WHITE COLLARS 


A recent study by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics says: 

“369% of this year’s autos and con- 
sumer durable goods will be pur- 
chased by professional business men, 
managers and white collar workers.” 
You reach 1,147,000 prospects in this 
class when you tell your story in 
Redbook, U. S. A.—higher concen- 

tration inyour 
best market. 
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FLOOR SCALES—Toledo-built in a 
broad range of capacities 

and platform sizes. 


COUNTING SCALES—These 
Toledo Scales count small parts 
rapidly and accurately, 








OVER-UNDER SCALES— Th 
Speedweigh saves time in packing, 
filling, check weighing. 


PORTABLE AND BENCH SCALES 
— Widely used for weight-and-cost- 
control throughout modern plants, 


@ Look to Toledo for the better way to solve your cost-control problems in weighing, 
counting, force-measuring, batching or testing. Toledo Scale Co., Toledo 12, Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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—___- Question —— 
ef the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should the United States take on 
the responsibilities of maintaining 
economic and political order in the 
Mediterranean area? 


Because the crisis in Greece in- 
volves fundamental questions of 
American domestic and foreign policy, 
The United States News asked mem- 
bers of Congress, experts on interna- 
tional problems, military leaders and 
others for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. 


Rep. Charles A. Eaton 


(Rep.), N.J., Chairman, House Committee 

on Foreign Affairs; U. S. Delegate to United 

Nations Conference at San Francisco, 1945, 
answers: 

The one supreme central issue now be- 
fore not only our people but all mankind 
is simply this: Shall the new world civili- 
zation upon which we have entered and 
from which there is no escape be a civiliza- 
tion of slavery or a civilization of freedom? 

If we prefer a free world, we must ac- 
cept our responsibility inherent in our 
present power, which means that we must 
from now on maintain economic-political 
order in the Mediterranean area. 


Quincy Wright 
Chicago, Ill.; Professor of International 
Law, University of Chicago; Consultant, For- 
eign Economic Administration and Depart- 
ment of State, 1943-44, 

answers: (by telegraph) 

I believe we should now assume the re- 
sponsibilities in Greece recommended by 
the President. 

The United States has an important in- 
terest in preventing sudden changes in the 
political status quo of the Mediterranean 
and it seems likely that such a change 
would accompany the British withdrawal 
of economic support for Greece unless we 
assume the responsibilities suggested. 

Our policy with reference to the Soviet 
Union should be neither aggressive nor 
appeasing, but should seek to maintain the 
existing power equilibrium until the Unit- 
ed Nations has developed power which, 
when assisted by that of peace-loving 
nations, can be relied upon to prevent 


geression. 


age 


H. H. Arnold 


General of the Army; Hamilton Field, Calif.; 
Former Commanding General, Army Ait 
Forces, 
answers: 
In this era of streamlined facilities, com- 
munications and war weapons, no large 
nation can any longer disassociate itself 
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from vital international problems. The 


ay : 
United States, as the leader among the na- 
tions of the world, has a definite obligation 
toward maintaining peace, insuring the 
well-being of smaller nations. 
on Present world conditions are critical, to 
ning say the least. The situation in Greece quite 
the definitely is of a character to cause us 
concern. We must take a definite stand, or 
relinquish our position as a leader in world 
in- affairs. 
of 
‘Ys Admiral W. H. Standley 
a (Ret.); La Mesa, Calif.; U.S. Ambassador 
ld- to Russia, 1942-43; Chief of Naval Opera- 
nd tions, 1933-37, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
I am definitely of the opinion that we 
should give all possible legitimate aid to 
suffering humanity not only in Greece, but 
nite wherever needed, but we should make 
Jnited sure that this aid goes to relieve suffering 
1945, humanity and not to support political 
aspirations. We should not assume respon- 
» he sibility of maintaining economic and polit- 


hind ical order in the Mediterranean area, or in 
any other area, without giving full con- 


— sideration to its implications. Never again ! x SF | 

a should we assume political commitments Sy AND AN AY } 

lone? which we are either unable to support ] a La st 4 te p 

+ ae financially or unwilling to support with ANAS 

oa our full military power. : 2 e 

a Time olackohikaare), | 


itical Right Rev. G. Bromley Oxnam 


New York, N.Y.; Bishop of the Methodist 
Church; Secretary, World Peace Commis- 
sion, M. E. Church, 1928-32; Past President, 


~ ins Comte of Churches of Christ in af and one of great Importan Ce 


t, For. answers: 


epart- 





Not until every effort has been made to 


a dispel the fear underlying contemporary 
ei Soviet-American relations. Each nation As your finished product rolls off the 
i i fears the other and pursues a defensive 
7 policy, — _ — — every move ® Corrugated and production line it represents all of your 

' is misunderstood and contributes to crisis Solid Fibre Boxes : soe 
t re rather than to solution. The fundamental a: skill and knowledge of Precision 
pi problem is to discover a way in which ®@ Folding Cartons manufacturing. 
aes dynamic and contradictory ideologies can @ Kraft Grocery Bags 
— exist peacefully in the same world. It does and Sacks Gaylord Balanced Design gives you 
‘awa . « 

not become democratic America to back ° 

‘3 we : 2 @ Kraft P 

™ undemocratic governments in other lands. Specialties one containers of ample, dependable 
al ? strength to effect delivery in factory- 
ei Clark M. Eichelberger perfect condition. 
n the New York, N.Y.; Director, American Asso- 
Unit- ciation for the United Nations, 


“ate eee Standard of the Packaging Industry 


ing ro ; ; 
vil The U.S. must use its power and in- 





vent fluence wherever its weight may be cast 

effectively on the side of peace and security. 
Specifically, if anticipated British with- GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 

drawal from Greece means the creation of General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 

Calif. a power vacuum, the United States must New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 

y Ait m some way or the other take the respon- Jersey City + Seattle + Indianapolis » Houston « Los Angeles 
sibility for filling it, alone if _ necessary. Oakland + Minneapolis « Detroit « Jacksonville « Columbus 
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eg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


SWING TO FOREMEN’S UNIONS 


New Inclination in Congress to Permit Organization, With Limits 


Issue posed by decision 
of the Supreme Court that 
supervisors are ‘employes’ 


It now is for Congress to decide whether 
unions of foremen will, in the future, be 
protected by the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. 

Chances are that Congress will either 
limit or remove Government protection 
for foremen who organize into unions. The 
Supreme Court, however, has decided by 
a 5-to-4 decision that foremen do have 
that protection at this time. 

The Court decision came in a case in- 
volving the Packard Motor Car Co. and an 
independent union of foremen. 

Present rights. Until Congress acts, 
the rights of foremen are these: 

A right to organize is given to foremen 
and other supervisory employes by the 
Supreme Court decision. Foremen, in con- 
nection with the Wagner Act, are con- 
sidered by the Court to be in the same 
category as production workers. 

Bargaining elections by unions of fore- 
men can be held under rules of the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board. If a majority 
of the foremen in a plant vote to be repre- 
sented by a particular union, that union 
is certified by NLRB as the bargaining 
agent for the foremen. 

Management must bargain over con- 
tract terms with the union thus designated 
by NLRB. That was the chief issue in the 
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Packard case. The company now states 
that it will negotiate with the Foreman’s 
Association of America, an independent 
union led by Robert H. Keys. 

Dual unions, of production workers and 
foremen, seem to be assured the same 
bargaining rights as unions that are com- 
posed solely of foremen, such as the Fore- 
man’s Association directly involved in the 
lawsuit. The sweeping language of the 
Court appears to assure foremen of bar- 
gaining rights even where they have 
joined a union that includes production 
employes who work under their direction. 

Strikes by foremen may be protected 
by the Wagner Act under certain condi- 
tions. Where an employer refuses to recog- 
nize a union of foremen, for example, 
NLRB will order reinstatement of the 
strikers after the walkout ends. However, 
NLRB rulings on strikes recently have 
narrowed down this right to reinstate- 
ment. An employer is permitted to replace 





Wp tn te . 
—Harris & Ewing 
THE FOREMEN’S KEYS 


From Congress, a clarification? 
strikers with other workers where the 
strike is not over bargaining rights but 
over wages and hours. If Congress now 
deprives foremen of protection of the Wag- 
ner Act, it is not likely to go so far as to 
prohibit strikes by foremen. However, 
foremen will be reluctant to walk out if 
they are not assured of reinstatement un- 
der the Wagner Act. 

Vice presidents and other officials of 
companies, right on up to the president of 
the firm, may be entitled to form their 


own labor unions with the protection of 
the Wagner Act. That is the conclusion 
reached by the minority of the Supreme 
Court in attacking the reasoning of the 
majority group. The minority says that 
the majority’s reasoning that foremen are 
“employes,” and thus covered by the Act, 
also will apply to anyone receiving a salary 
from the firm. 

Action by Congress, however, is ex- 
pected to change this situation. There is 
strong sentiment in both houses of Con- 
gress to do something about restricting 
unions of foremen. A majority of Congress 
last year approved an outright ban on 
foremen’s unions contained in the Case 
bill, later vetoed by President Truman. 

Independent unions of foremen, how- 
ever, may be permitted under any new 
legislation this year. Many members of 
Congress now seem to favor an exception 
that will allow foremen to unionize, pro- 
vided they do not combine with the pro- 
duction workers in the same plant. The 
author of last year’s Case bill, Representa- 
tive Francis Case (Rep.) , of South Dakota, 
for example, has changed his bill to per- 
mit independent unions of foremen. Con- 
gress, thus, may decide this time to allow 
foremen to bargain with their employers, 
provided they do not join production 
workers’ unions. 

Rank-and-file unions seem likely to be 
prohibited from taking in foremen as 
members. This appears to be the minimum 
restriction on foremen that Congress will 
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"Free enterprise 
is a tailure!™ 


By Dr. Phineas Q. Twitch, “Eminent” Economist 
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iirc A must awaken to the dangers 
of free enterprise! 

Do you realize that the United States 
has less than 7‘% of the world’s popula- 
tion — but it has 54% of the world’s 
telephones, 84°% of the world’s auto- 
mobiles, nearly half the radios, 92‘/ 
of all the bathtubs on this planet, 
90,000,000 savings bank accounts and 
70,000,000 life insurance policies? 

Furthermore, Americans spend over 
$4,000,000 a day just for tickets to the 
movies alone! 


This is unfair! We have more than 
our share of everything. What is to 
blame for this state of affairs? 
enterprise! 


Free 
It is appalling to think 
that a mere 7% of the world’s popula- 
tion should be in a position to take 
2% of the world’s tub baths — as the 


* Listen to the New Electric Hour-the HOUR OF 
CHARM. Sundays, 4:30 P. M., EST, CBS. 


rising younger generation will, | am 
sure, agree! 


Plough Prosperity Under 


The way out of this shameful abun- 
dance is to scrap the system of free 
enterprise and adopt communism, 
socialism or some similar plan. When 
government runs all business, quite 
naturally production will be slowed 
down and progress curtailed. 

Of course, this will charge our tax 
system. Government in business pays 
little or no taxes. This means that the 
people will be forced to take on tax 
burdens now carried by business and 
won't be able to waste their money on 
bathtubs, radios and moving pictures. 

Naturally, after the government takes 


over, there will be a certain amount of 


confusion, but eventually a few million 
experts will get things straightened out. 


Magnificent Experiment 


This experiment worked out very suc- 
cessfully in Nazi Germany. And while 
Hitler didn’t win the war, we must all 
admit that he did conquer the danger- 
ous system of free enterprise, with its 
attendant evils, such as too many bath- 
tubs and too high a standard of living. 





Dr. Twitch’s thinking may be wacky, but 
his facts are right. Business management 
has helped America achieve the world’s 
highest standard of living—yet some people 
think that government should run busi- 
ness! When a country’s governing ma- 
chinery runs its business machinery, too, 
the people have no protection from either 
political or economic abuse. 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
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agree to. Such a clause, if it becomes law, 
may block efforts of John L. Lewis to or- 
ganize mine foremen into a special division 
of his United Mine Workers. Foremen may 
be allowed to join unions of production 
workers, however, where this was the cus- 
tom prior to passage of the Wagner Act in 
1935. 

A dividing line may be drawn by Con- 
gress between foremen who are on the 
lower rungs of management and those on 
the upper levels with more responsibility. 
This can be done by a definition that elim- 
inates certain types of supervisory jobs 
from coverage. 

The Supreme Court decision leaves 
these policy questions up to Congress. That 
is one thing on which both the majority 
opinion, by Associate Justice Robert H. 
Jackson, and the minority opinion, by 
Associate Justice William O. Douglas, are 
in agreement. Both opinions point out that 
Congress did not specifically mention fore- 
men as being covered by the Act when it 
was passed in 1935. From this congres- 
sional oversight, however, each side draws 
a different conclusion, 

The majority view is that Congress 
meant to include foremen among the 
“employes” protected by the Act because 
the law states that “any employe” is in- 
cluded. Anyone drawing pay from a firm, 
this group holds, is an employe. Justice 
Jackson holds that a foreman may repre- 
sent management in directing production 
workers but still have the right to join a 
union to discuss his own wages and work- 
ing conditions with management. 

The minority position, on the other 
hand, is that foremen cannot be both 
employes and employers for the purposes 
of the same law. This group believes that 
Congress considered foremen to be part 
of management. Another section of the 


Act defines an “employer” as including 
“any person acting in the interest of the 
employer, directly or indirectly.” Actions 
of foremen have been cited by the National 
Labor Relations Board as proof of an 
employer’s hostility to unions, and _ this 
has been upheld by the Supreme Court, 
Justice Douglas recalls. 

Both sides, therefore, leave the policy 
question up to Congress for a determina- 
tion. It appears that Congress is willing 
to tell the Court and the country what 
union rights it thinks foremen should have 
under the Wagner Act. 

As Congress gives consideration to this 
problem, NLRB is holding up action on 
any new cases involving foremen’s unions 
for at least 60 days. Because the Packard 
case was in the Supreme Court, NLRB 
on January 9 halted consideration of all 
foremen’s cases. It now is resuming action 
only on cases in which hearings had started 
prior to that date. 


DRIVE FOR U. S. RIGHT 
TO ENJOIN STRIKES 


Proposals that the Government be em- 
powered to obtain injunctions against 
strikes in vital industries now are gaining 
favor in Congress. A peacetime formula 
is being sought that would apply in major 
strike emergencies the sort of treatment 
given to John L. Lewis’s coal strike under 
wartime seizure powers. 

Use of court restraining orders against 
a strike was approved by the Supreme 
Court in Mr. Lewis’s case because the coal 
mines were being operated by the Gov- 
ernment. The Court held that the Norris- 
La Guardia Act prohibiting private em- 
ployers from using injunctions in labor dis- 
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REPRESENTATIVES AUCHINCLOSS AND CASE OF NEW JERSEY 
... expect little support from workers or employers 
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TO RE-USE THE STENCH OF 200 MILLION ROTTEN EGGS 


One of the largest chemical companies makes 
enough hydrogen sulphide every day to equal 
the smell of 200 million rotten eggs. It couldn't 
be puffed over the city. Dresser Industries 
was asked to help find a way to burn it and, 
incidentally, reclaim 25 tons of sulphur daily. 

Hydrogen sulphide won't burn until it is 
2400° F., so Dresser had to devise a means 
of heating to 2400 a mammoth combustion 


chamber with natural gas then switch to sul- 


\ nile Cnginering FOR INDUSTRY 


with special emphasis on oil, gas qnd chemistry 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Po. 


BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, O.; Tyler, Tex. 


CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 


ly N 
Olean, New York eae 


DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. r 
Monrovia, Calif. 





DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Po. 


DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 





NDUSTRIES, 


INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 


phide. The newly developed Flomixer of 
Bryant Heater (Dresser member company ) 
did the trick. By an ingenious adaptation, the 
whole system shifts from natural gas to burn- 
ing hydrogen sulphide at the precise moment 
—using the same burner. 

It’s solutions to tough ones like that which 
are turning all kinds of manufacturers to 
Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. Got a tough one? 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stocey-Dresser Engineering Division 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Whittier, Calif. 





Connersville, Ind. 
i N ¢ e PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 


KOBE, Inc., 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif. 


STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 


SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 











3 OUT OF 4 LEADING RUBBER COMPANIES” 
USE ILLUSTRAVOX TWO-WAY TRAINING 


* 


i? RICA'S great rubber industry is only 
one of many using I]lustravox sound 
slidefilm equipment. In all types of sales 
and production training, or dealer and con- 
sumer promotion, business leaders agree, 
Ilustravox two-way presentation is the one best 
way— the most effective, the least expensive. 

Dramatic pictures and spoken words 
command interest—focus full attention on 
your training or selling message. Trainees 
learn as much as 55% faster, and remember up 
to 70% more and longer! 

Field-proven in peacetime and war, 
Illustravox is now training more men and 





women than ever before. Over 80% of all 
sound slidefilm equipment in use bears the 
IlJustravox trademark. IIlustravox gets re- 
sults—results that mean better business for 
you—more sales and more efficiently trained 
personnel. Place your order today! The 
Magnavox Company, IIlustravox Division, 
Department US-3, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 
e e e 
See “The Illustrated Voice.’ Outstanding com- 
mercial film of the year, it shows how Illustravox 
can best be applied to your training and selling needs. 
Ask your Illustravox dealer for a showing today! 


*GOODYEAR, GOODRICH, UNITED STATES RUBBER 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 





Your story is HEARD 


DIVISION OF THE 


Magnavox 
COMPANY oJ FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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putes does not apply to the Government 
Thus, Congress now is turning to the ide, 
that the Government ought to be ep. 
powered to go into court for such an orde; 
when a vital industry is involved 

Two formulas are getting attention o 
Congress just now. 

Compulsory arbitration coupled with 
court injunctions is one. This formula js 
offered in identical bills filed in the Hoy 
by five Republicans from Eastern State; 
They propose that, when the Presiden: 
proclaims that a public emergency exist; 
in a particular industry threatened by , 
strike, the Attorney General be empowere 
to obtain an injunction blocking the walk. 
out. 

If the company and union then fail tp 
settle their own dispute by negotiation, 
under this proposal, the Government wil 
appoint arbitrators to make a decision that 
is to be binding upon both sides for a 
least six months. Two-.of the authors of 
this plan—Representative Auchincloss and 
Representative Clifford P. Case, both of 
New Jersey—admitted at a House Labor 
Committee hearing last week that neither 
employers nor unions like the proposal 
because it involves compulsory arbitra. 
tion. Their reply was that perhaps th 
threat of arbitration will be an incentive 
to settlement by the parties themselves 

Seizure by the Government of plants 
or industries where a strike threatens the 
national economy is another solution being 
discussed. This is a peacetime version of 
the War Labor Disputes Act, which ex. 
pires June 30. The Government, under 
this plan, is to be permitted to obtain a 
court injunction against — strikes, after 
seizure, just as it did in the coal strike, 

A compromise of these two proposal 
may be enacted by Congress. Many men- 
bers oppose compulsory arbitration and 
seizure. However, they want some sort of 
machinery to be available for use in real 
national emergencies such as a nation-wide 
coal, steel or telephone strike. If a strike 
of this type occurs before Congress has 
passed a general labor law, the strike i 
likely to force action on an emergency bil 
containing some form of injunction power 
for the Government. 
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INCREASING TROUBLE 
OVER COMMUNISTS 


Communists in labor unions are comin 
in for increased attention. Congress is tun 
ing its attention to this problem. Sever! 
CIO unions are being torn apart by inter 
nal quarrels between left and right fac 
tions. The effects of all this are being fel 
by employers who happen to be in indus 
tries where leftists control the unions. 





The outlook for action on various phass 
of this Communist problem, thus, 18 & 
interest to businessmen as well as to und 
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Sources... 


BOSTON 


Thortel Fireproof 
Fabrics 
420 Boylston Street 


BUFFALO 


John Ullman, Jr. 
344 Delaware Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Thortel Fireproof 
Fabrics 

6-136 Merchandise 
Mart 


CINCINNATI 


Morton-Hales Co. 
125 W. 4th Street 


CLEVELAND 


Irvin & Company, Inc. 
13104 Shaker Square 


DETROIT 


Midwest Fiberglas 
Fabricators 
2658 Porter Street 


LOS ANGELES 

California Decorating 

5416 Sierra Vista Ave. 

California Fireproof 
Fabrics 

4143 MacArthur Blvd. 

Wm. Sampson 

$26 West 3rd Street 

Tabery Corporation 

$443 South Hill 

Thaleo Glass Fiber 
Products 

3417 West Eighth St. 

Thortel Fireproof 
Fabrics 

207 N. Vermont Ave. 

Western Fiberglas 
Supply 

937 South Grand 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Boutell Brothers 
ith & Marquette Ave. 


L,§. Donaldson Co. 

601 Nicollet Avenue 

Twin City Scenic & 
Drapery Co. 

2819 Nicollet Avenue 


NEW ORLEANS 


The Reilly Benton Co. 
{13 Hibernia Bldg. 


... Write or call 


NEW YORK 


Kaj Velden Studios 

249 W. 64th Street 

Thortel Fireproof 
Fabrics 

101 Park Avenue 


OAKLAND 

Better Made Fiberglas 
Products 

165 Tenth Street 


PASADENA 


Carl Anderson Co. 
897 East Colorado 


PHILADELPHIA 

National Drapery 
Studios 

112 South 20th Street 

Robert LeFort 

1825 Wylie Street 

Thortel Fireproof 
Fabrics 

1717 Sansom Street 


PITTSBURGH 


Jos. Horne Company 
Penn Ave. at Stanwyx 


A. Mamaux & Son 
120 Blvd. of Allies 


ST. LOUIS 


Bank Bldg. & Equip- 
ment Corporation 
of America 

906 Sidney Street 

Fireproof Fabrics, 
Inc. 

503 North 12th Streeu 

Lammert Furniture 
Company 

911 Washington Blvd, 

Plache Decorating 
Company 

4477 Washington Blvd, 


SEATTLE 
Boeker & Company 
2024 Third Avenue 


Leona Rae Drapery 
Shop 

2513 Cedar Street 

(Everett, Wash.) 


TOLEDO 

Bellg & Company 
1240 Sylvania Ave. 
Fabric Service Co. 
116 North Erie Street 


any of the above’ 


- fitms for information or assistance 
in planning your decorative needs. 
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“These didn’t burn!”’ 


Fire swept the building, bringing tragedy 
and loss. Firemen searched the ruins, 
sought the cause... 

But this time—the blame was not upon 
They are 
Fiberglas yarns that cannot burn. 


the draperies. woven from 

Every additional precaution taken 
means less danger from fire. And today, 
these firesafe draperies have set a new 
fashion in safety in many places of public 
assembly. 

Fabrics Fiberglas yarns 
are listed ‘‘“Noncombustible’’ by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc.—they cannot 
give off harmful fumes and never need 
flameproofing treatment. These beautiful 


woven from 


fabrics, available in many colors and pat- 
terns, cost no more than other draperies 

are cleanable long lasting. Their 
presence in public places is your evidence 
that property-owners and building man- 


and 


agers are taking positive steps to replace 
combustible materials with 
that will not burn. 

Look for these firesafe Fiberglas draper- 
ies in the public places you visit—recom- 


furnishings 


mend them for the schools, churches, 
theatres, hotels and other public gathering 
places in your community. 

Fiberglas is the trade-mark for the 
yarns of which these noncombustible deco- 
rative fabrics are made, and for many 
other products made of light, strong, heat 
and moisture-resistant, ageless glass in 
pliable fiber form. 

Ask for Fiberglas in the things you buy. 
Consider it to improve the things you 
make. For information about Fiberglas 
products, write Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Dept. 805, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
Branches in principal cities. In Canada: 
Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 





OWENS-CORNING 
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ie How many of these Plants 














“belong” in Santa Clara County ? 


Here are 10 plants. Let’s say that each is looking for 
a Pacific Coast factory location. How many “belong” 
in Santa Clara County? 


Offhand, we'd say that seven of them could well lo- 
cate here. We're not “choosy” but ... we DON’T try 
to be the “highest bidder.” Santa Clara County co- 
operates ... but doesn’t contribute. We don’t encour- 
age a firm that wants a depressed labor market. The 
reputation of this area is built on efficient labor. 
Thirdly, we don’t see eye to eye with any firm that has 
the “get-rich-quick” complex. . . . Solid, substantial, 
growth is far better in the long run. 


For the seven concerns that desire to build a prosper- 
ous future, Santa Clara County offers the full advan- 
tages of decentralized manufacturing. Unmatched 
living and working conditions! At the population cen- 
ter of the Pacific Coast for economical distribution! 
On main rail lines and highways! 


If your plant is one of the seven, we'd certainly like 
to hear from you —and supply you full details. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


"The New Pacific Coast" is a 36 page book 
about the West and Santa Clara County. It's 
worth owning. Free, too - - - but write on your 
business letterhead. 





DEPT. U, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 





COUNTY Gonz 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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Labor Week 


members. The situation at the momey; 
seems to be about as follows: 

Ballot privileges are not likely to 
taken away from the Communist Party 
in the near future. A suggestion by Lab 
Secretary Lewis B. Schwellenbach thy 
Congress remove the Communist Party 
from the federal ballot raised questions ¢ 
how this could be done short of a con. 
stitutional amendment. Some members of 
Congress argue that it is better to hay 
the Communists operating somewhat in the 
open than to have them go undergroun) 
as they will if their party is banned, It j 
doubtful that Congress will outlay the 
Communist Party unless relations with 
Russia reach the breaking point. 

Restrictions against Communists hold. 
ing positions of leadership in unions may 





—__ 
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REID ROBINSON 
. -- his union is dissolving 


be imposed by Congress. There is some 
sentiment for proposals that unions be 
deprived of their rights under the Wagner 
Act if their leaders are Communists. Since 
it is often impossible to determine whether 
a person is a Communist, such a law is 
likely to be difficult to enforce if it is 
enacted. 

CIO smelter union. A secession move- 
ment has been threatening to destroy the 
CIO’s Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union. Local unions with about a third 
of the union’s 90,000 .members went on 
record for withdrawal from this union 
and affiliation with some other CIO organi- 
zation. This group contends that top off- 
cers of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
have been following a Communist Party 
line. Resignation of the union’s president, 
Reid Robinson, last week failed to stop 
the secession movement. Its leaders con- 
tended that Mr. Robinson had been forced 
out of office by other left-wingers on the 
union’s executive board. The secessionist 
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group charged that Vice President Maurice 
f. Travis, who moved up to become presi- 
dent, would continue the Robinson poli- 
cies. 

Mr. Robinson’s resignation came just 
as CIO President Philip Murray prepared 
to step into the internal dispute. Mr. Mur- 
ray had been asked by a number of local 
ynions, representing about half the total 
membership, to investigate recent ballot- 
ing in which Mr. Robinson was re-elected. 
There were charges: of ballot-box stuffing 
insome of the local unions. 

Employers in the copper, zine and lead 
industries who have contracts with this 
(IU affiliate are beginning to feel the ef- 
fects of the union strife. In some cases, 
both factions in the union are claiming the 
right to existing contracts with manage- 
ment. The dissension, on the other hand, is 
weakening the union at a time when it 
js asking for wage increases. 

Other CIO unions also are suffering 
from internal quarrels. 

The Electrical Workers are split by a 
battle between left and right wings. Na- 
tional officials of the union recently re- 
voked the charter of a Bridgeport, Conn., 
local because it had expelled 27 members 
on charges that they were pro-Communist. 

United Auto Workers officials are wor- 
tied about effects of the lengthy feud that 
has split the UAW’s top leadership. Ef- 
forts now are being made to compromise 
the fight, but the real showdown is due at 
the union’s convention in November. Com- 
munism is one of the issues involved in 
this quarrel. 

Maritime Union leaders also are divided 
into two warring camps. President Joseph 
Curran has filed formal charges seeking 
to remove Joseph Stack as vice president 
of this union. Mr. Curran lists a number 
of charges against Mr. Stack, but the chief 
issue is a quarrel between Mr. Curran and 
pro-Communists. Mr. Stack has been a 
leader of the left wing of the union. 





MORE IMPROVEMENT 
IN LABOR RELATIONS 


The strike picture for the nation con- 
tinues to improve. Settlements have just 
been reached in three walkouts that have 
been under way for months, An AFL 
seamen’s strike has been averted by a 
wage settlement. In some industries, how- 
ever, there are threats of new walkouts. 

Strike settlements negotiated last week 
include the following: 

Farm implements. A 14-month-old strike 
of CIO Auto Workers at the farm-imple- 
ment plant of J. I. Case Co. in Racine, 
Wis., ended with the signing of a contract 
giving a wage increase of about 25 cents 
an hour. 

Textile. CIO Textile Workers ended a 
walkout of 18 months at the Athens Manu- 
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Careful... 


don’t waste a drop 


tha's CU Smugeler 


BRAND 


Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with patience and scruple...and is distin- 
guished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 


From Scotland for 69 Years 
Blended Scotch Whisky +- 86 proof 


W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S. A. 
Al 











Every executive contemplating a relocation should 
read this leaflet. It outlines a service that provides 
confidential, complete, current information on avail- 
able industrial sites and plants. 


Fre busy executives, finding a 
convenient source of full infor- 
mation about available buildings 
and plant sites is an important 
first step. 

That’s where you can use 
The Milwaukee Road’s leaflet, 
**How to Find a Home for Your 
Business.” It tells how our In- 
dustrial Development Depart- 
ment provides a service to bring 
new industries to communities in 
the twelve states served by The 
Milwaukee Road between the 
Great Lakesand the Pacific Ocean. 

It shows how we plat industrial 
districts . . . outlines the type of 
data we can provide on labor, 
markets, shipping and power fa- 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 


cilities, raw materials, taxes and 
residential conditions. 

Whether your business is large 
or small, we can help you relocate. 
Our confidential services are avail- 
able without obligation. Write for 
leaflet today to J. C. Ellington, 
Industrial Commissioner, The 
Milwaukee Road, 301U Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Black area shows 
Milwaukee Road States 





The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 
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Labor Week 


facturing Co., of Athens, Ga. The company 
agreed to reinstate strikers in compliance 
with an order of the National Labor Re. 
lations Board, which also ordered the firm 
to bargain with the union. 

Newspaper, A threat that began las 
September on the Los Angeles Evening 
Herald-Express ended with a new contrac 
for the CIO Newspaper Guild. Minimyy 
pay of $87 a week for experienced editorial 
and advertising employes was grante(, 
against an original union demand for $1 

Wage settlements were reached with. 
out strikes in these disputes: 

Maritime. AFL seamen and several CI 
maritime unions received a pay increase 
of 6 per cent on ocean steamship lines last 





— 


week. 

Utility. A wage increase of 171% cents ay 
hour, on the average, Was granted to en. 
ployes of the Consolidated Edison Co, jin 
New York City. The CIO Utility Workers 
had called off a strike threat and submit. 
ted the dispute to arbitration. 

Strike threats, however, continued jn 
other industries. 

Telephones. Threats of a nation-wide 
telephone strike next month again wer 
issued by Joseph A. Beirne, president of 
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JOSEPH A. BEIRNE 
... threatens telephone tie-up 


the National Federation of Telephone 
Workers. Wage negotiations were broken 
off in some regions for lack of progress. 

Autos. Strike threats were made by CI0 
United Auto Workers against a factor 
of Budd Co. in Philadelphia and against 
a Milwaukee plant of Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. The UAW also drafted demands for 
submission to General Motors Corp. Thes 
included wage-increase proposals and 4 
new plan for a guarantee of 40 hours’ pay 
for each week in which the plants ar 
operated. This is being sought in lieu 
an annual-wage system. 
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Direct, immediate ben- 
efits of power plant 
modernization at a mid- 
west paper mill were 
these: Steam costs at 
new low. Kilowatt-hour 
costs down. Steam-gen- 
erating efficiency up. 
Coal savings 20 tons per day... more than a 
hundred carloads each year. 

What happened is this: Existing boilers at 
the plant were overworked—and just added to 








the mill’s equipment was the biggest paper- 
making machine of its kind in the world. 

So the steam plant was modernized. Heart 
of the modernization was a B&W Boiler. The 
coal savings—and other benefits that followed 
—were realized despite increased steam demands 
created by the new machine. 

Thus modernization paid off for a paper mill. 
And B&W has a lot of ideas for engineers in 
all industries that have modernization plans. 
The savings in this case are just one example 
of the way B&W ideas may help elsewhere. 

















BABCOCK 2WILCOX 





Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters . . . Economizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers .. . Oil, Gas 
and Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
and Pipe . . . Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 







THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
WORKS: ALLIANCE AND BARBERTON, O.; AUGUSTA, GA. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
PLANTS: BEAVER FALLS, PA.; AND ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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Continuing Shortages That Hold Back the Output of Finished Goods 8 
2300. 
deficil 
Squeeze of manufacturers rin 
between rising costs and B = M t . ‘ s 0 tl k f 1 9 . 
greater buyer resistance aSic a er la Ss: HT 00 or | a 
i i | Flan t 
A shortage of raw materials continues = vo 
to pinch U.S. industry. This shortage of FINISHED STEEL PRODUCTS E Pg 
supplies in relation to immense demand 65,000,000 TONS < DEMAND | pi 
to narrow down, however. pee 
Shortages could turn to surpluses in most 61,000,000 TONS SUPPLY vie.” 
materials with any slowing of industrial z. 
DEFICIT tide f 
At the moment, shortages still act as pe 
a brake on the flow of finished goods from pa 
factories. With more steel, there would be . be 
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more autos, 
and houses. With more lead and linseed 
oil, paint would be easier to get. One part 
or another of nearly all products is being 
delayed by shortages of aluminum, anti- 
mony, copper, plastics, soda ash, tin, wood 
pulp and other materials. 

Prices show effects of shortages. A world- 
wide scramble for lead has pushed the 
price to 15 cents a pound, up 25 per cent in 
the last 10 weeks. Copper is up to 21.5 
cents a pound, compared with 14.2 cents 
last October. Scrap steel rose $3 in one 
day last week on the Pittsburgh market, 
to $38 a ton, highest since 1917. These 
rising prices squeeze U.S. manufacturers 
between higher cost of materials and grow- 
ing customer resistance to high prices of 
finished goods. 

Stee] remains the No. 1 shortage in its 
effects on production of consumer durable 
goods. Finished-steel products are expected 
to total 61,000,000 tons in 1947. That is 
18 per cent more than 1946 output, but 
4,000,000 tons short of estimated demand. 

Light-gauge sheet and strip steel is the 
searcest. It is needed for autos, refriger- 
ators, steel drums and plumbing and heat- 
ing fixtures. Additional sheet and_ strip 
mills are due to start rolling in the last 
half of 1947. Just now, up to 5 per cent 
of the available steel is thought to be 
moving to buyers at a premium above the 
market prices. 

Pig-iron shortages, acute since the 
start of 1946, are forcing some foundries 
to stay closed for weeks at a time. Coal 
and steel strikes of 1946 kept output down. 
Effects of the coal strike last November 
are still felt. About 10 per cent of total 
pig-iron output is “merchant pig iron,” 
used in castings. About 510,000 tons is 
needed each month in 1947. Production 
in December was 372,000 tons. 

Raising output to the needed level is 
held up by shortages of scrap steel. For 
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output, too. 

Aluminum may be a shortage item 
yntil late 1947. Production for the year is 
expected to reach 1,700,000,000 pounds. 
That is around five times as large as in 
O0ds 1939. But demand in 1947 is estimated at 
200,000,000 pounds. This indicates a 
deficit of 600,000,000 pounds, without al- 
lowing for the possible demand for alu- 
minum by producers of metal houses. 
47 Copper supplies are so low, in relation 

todemand, that Congress is considering a 
plan to take the 4-cents-a-pound tariff off 
imported copper for several years. Demand 
this year is for about 1,500,000 short tons. 

Supply, including Government reserve 
stocks, amounts to about 1,090,000 short 
tons. The difference must come from over- 
seas, where U.S. buyers find stiff competi- 
tion from buyers of other nations. U.S. 
output will not balance requirements for 
several years because copper deposits that 
can be readily mined have been depleted 
and development of new deposits has been 
neglected. 

lead presents a supply problem ex- 
pected to worsen over the long-range 
future. The U.S. wants at least 1,200,000 
tons in 1947. Available lead will not exceed 
890,000 tons. Domestic output declined in 
1946 to the lowest level since 1935, mainly 
asa result of prolonged strikes. Future of 
lead production here is not certain. No 
sizable new lead deposits have been found 
to replace depleted ores. Labor shortages 
are likely to continue. 

Higher prices eventually will attract 
larger shipments from Mexico, Canada and 
Australia. But Europe is bidding for lead 
now, and U.S. imports are not expected to 
reach wartime levels again. Imports in 
1946 were only half the 1945 total. 

Pulpwood and paper products are 
expected to be scarce until the latter part 
of the year. Both pulp and_paper-mill 
capacity will be enlarged somewhat, bring- 
ing annual production capacity to more 
than 19,000,000 short tons. But slow re- 
covery of pulpwood imports from Sweden 
and other overseas sources is a threat 
to 1947’s paper-production program. Even 
with higher prices, imports from overseas 
will not pass 800,000 tons this year, com- 
pared with 1,300,000 in good prewar years. 
Chemicals used by industry are plenti- 
ful, on the whole. Soda ash is a conspicuous 
exception. The 1946 deficit in soda ash was 
around 500,000 tons. The 1947 deficit may 
| be even greater. Present capacity is for 
4,500,000 tons a year. That is 42 per cent 
more than in 1942, and this will be ex- 
panded by about 15 per cent by 1948. 
Chlorine and caustic soda also are in 
short supply and likely to stay that way. 
These alkalies are needed for paper, glass, 
aluminum, synthetic rubber, DDT, peni- 
cillin and other products. 

Plastics demand calls for an estimated 
2,000,000,000 pounds in 1947. Supply will 
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rAd Kansas has more days of sun- 
shine than any other state showing an 
equal annual precipitation. Fog is rare, 
smoke and soot practically non-existent 
as natural gas is the principal fuel. 
Temperatures are moderate winter and 
summer, hence construction and heat- 
ing costs are lower. The climate is 
wholesome, invigorating. 


Transportation by air, rail and high- 
ways is seldom difficult. Regularity in 
attendance by employees is an accepted 
fact during all seasons, 


Kansas soil is fertile and productive. 
And beneath the fields lie abundant 
resources in mineral wealth. The list of 
basic materials . . . metallic and non- 
metallic ... is long and impressive. 


Yes, Kansas is rich in natural wealth 
and resources ... PLUS a reserve of 
effective manpower that has proved 
itself efficient, intelligent, resourceful, 
adaptable and compliant. 
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: Gasoline 
Ash, Voleanic Dolomite soli 
Asphalt Rock Gas, Natural Petroleum 
Bentonite Gypsum Pyrites 
Helium Salt 
Brines, Mag- : a! 
nesium Iron Pigment Sent tQmed 
Ores 
Chalk Rew Sandstone 
Chats Lignite Shale 
Clays, Ceramic _ Limestone Tripoli 
Clays, Refrac- Marl, Water 
tory Diatomaceous Zinc 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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1'S LOOK INTO KANSAS | Seaeoupiae 
Ask for it . 
on your eterhead. IR 





WILLIAM E. LONG, Secretary-Director 
811-A Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas 


KANSAS we 
R MEETS INDUSTRY HALF WAY 
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A cute Angle 







lashit : “lwonder how we look from 
B this angle, Whitey ?” 






at 
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(hil “Black & White looks good 
from any angle, Blackie— 
you can't mistake its fine 

character.” 


“BLACK s WHITE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Special Report 
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total about 800,000,000 pounds. Even with 
planned additions to capacity, supplies 
would be 40 per cent short of estimated 
requirements. This expansion program 
may be cut back by shortages in build. 
ing materials and by shortages of ray 
materials that are used in making plastics, 
such as wood flour and pigments 

Rayon thread is a plastic, and the short 
1946 crop of cotton linters is causing te. 
duced output of high-test rayon thread for 
auto tires. Phenolic resin molding cop. 
pound is another, in tremendous deman| 
for electrical-wiring devices. 

Paints and finishes are considered cer. 
tain shortages for at least another year 
Production of paint for outside use in 1947 
will reach about 48,000,000 gallons, 8,000. 
000 gallons less than is needed. Interio; 
paints will be in better supply because they 
use less linseed oil and lead pigments, 
Industrial finishes are short because glye. 
erin is scarce. Glycerin is scarce because 
soap fats have been scarce. But copra 
shipments from the Philippines are boon- 
ing, with soap and glycerin production 
gradually coming up. 

Tightest shortages of all exist in a few 
critical materials brought almost entirely 
from overseas. Congress is asked to con- 
tinue wartime Government controls over 
distribution and use of these materials, 
The official view is that world output will 
be low for years, no matter how high prices 
20. 
Tin heads this list of materials. Needed 
for food cans, brass and solder, tin supplies 
will reach about 75,000 tons in 1947. Re 
quirements are for at least 90,000 tons, 
assuming controls are kept on the use of 
tin. This will have to be made up from 
reserve stocks, already down to about 
18,000 tons. 

The Netherlands East Indies, Siam and 
Malaya had been counted on to supph 
much of the world’s tin, but they are far 
behind schedule. China’s tin mines are 
largely closed by civil war. Bolivia will 
supply around 18,000 tons during the 
current year. Arguments over the pric 
between Bolivian producers and U.S. Gov- 
ernment buyers is holding up shipments 
so far. 

Antimony is to be even scarcer than 
during war. Supplies for 1947 will be no 
larger than in 1946, even if all reserve 
stocks are used. At most, about 34,000 
tons will be available for ceramics, paints 
and chemicals, and for- hardening the lead 
used in auto batteries, type metal and 
bearings. Mexican and _ Bolivian ship 
ments, though inadequate for U.S. needs 
are this country’s primary source @ 
antimony now. : 

Natural rubber supplies will not equi! 
all U.S. needs for new rubber in 1947. In- 
ports of natural rubber are estimated ata 
maximum of about 770,000 tons. Industry 
will use about 1,000,000 tons of new rub 
ber. The difference will be made up easily 
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— 
iy use of synthetic rubber, which is abun- 
ia 

fibers, essential for rope, binder twine 
ad fishing twine, present the Navy and 
jmiculture Departments with a first-class 
apply problem. The U.S. would use 575,- 
000 pounds of abaca and Agave fibers 
ibis year if the fibers were available. Ac- 
ally, not more than 310,000,000 pounds 
an be had. This rules out the use of fibers 
in paper, Wrapping twine and upholstery 
padding. 

The Government is buying all of Mex- 
ws henequen, Haiti’s sisal ahd half the 
jal output of Portuguese Africa for re- 
we to manufacturers of cordage. The 
Philippines last November canceled an 
yreement to sell all manila fiber to the 








—Department of lnlédior 
U.S. COPPER MINING 
from overseas, relief for the shortage? 


U.§. Government. The market was thus 
thrown open to competition from North- 
vest European nations, hard up for cord- 
ae for many years. 

U.S. industry, in fact, is today in the 
niddle of a world-wide scramble for raw 
materials. European nations are just be- 
sming to make their demands felt. Ahead 
8abacklog of eight years’ deferred main- 
lmance work plus materials required for 
nbuilding bombed-out plants. Raw-mate- 
mals supplies are flowing out of the Far 
Last, China and other areas at a rate that 
Kfar behind the schedule that was first 





hid out. 

The United States, enjoying a boom, is 
‘owing an ability to soak up raw mate- 
rls on a scale exceeding anything that 
Ms gone before. As long as this boom 
ats, shortages in raw materials may 
ctr again and again. But any measur- 
tile decline in U.S. industry’s demand for 
materials could, at existing prices, set off 
thain reaction turning one shortage after 
other into a surplus. 
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Yet three and a half centuries later that fine, old-fashioned virtue 
of courtesy began to languish. More and more, during the turbulent 
’30’s and frenzied ’40’s, you noticed it when you entered a store, 
boarded a train, visited a hotel. 


YOU WONDERED THEN, “WHY?” Deep down, this growing 
disregard for ordinary kindliness and politeness seemed unexplainable. 

After all, we Americans had always been courteous folk. Surely, 
the situation wasn’t as bad as people said...so no one explained the 
increasing American unmannerliness. But it was bad. 


DID IT HAVE TO BE? Consider what happened recently in 
the hotel industry alone. Suddenly, there was an unprecedented 
and skyrocketing demand for hotel accommodations. 

Simultaneously, there was an unavoidable, damaging loss of 
trained personnel to the armed forces and war industry. In replace- 
ment came men and women who were, for the most part, eager, 
capable and sincere . . . but inexperienced. 


WE SAY THIS FOR THE RECORD. We believe we speak not 
alone for the KNOTT CORPORATION, but for our contemporaries. We 
have taken, are taking now, and will continue to take every possible 
step in restoring the standards of hotel courtesy. 

Our newer employees are now being aided by the skilled and 
seasoned personnel who are returning to our hotel staffs. 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD? We venture to make a 
prediction based on our 57 years, exclusively and continuously, in the 
operation of hotels. You will see, before long, a wholehearted and 
unfaltering return to the niceties and politenesses that 
constitute common courtesy. You will see this rebirth in 
hotels throughout the length and breadth of America. 


A copy of “KNOTTS OF FRIENDSHIP” a 
booklet on Hotel courtesy written and illustrated by 
Don Herold is yours for the asking. Write for it. 


hve 


OPERATING 31 HOTELS IN NEW YORK, ALBANY, ROCHESTER, BINGHAMTON, 
PITTSBURGH. EXECUTIVE OFFICES—439 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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SCRUTINY OF WITHHELD PROFITS 


Tax Inquiries If a Company Paid Less Than 70 Per Cent in Dividends 


Penalty for program that 
might reduce levies on 
stockholders’ incomes 


Corporations’ dividend policies, as dis- 
closed by income tax returns just filed, 
are getting special attention from the U.S. 
Treasury. Agents are looking for viola- 
tions of Section 102 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, which imposes penalty taxes 
on corporations that withhold “improper” 
amounts of earnings. 

Treasury interest centers on corpora- 
tions that paid out in dividends less than 
70 per cent of their 1946 earnings. Firms 
that withheld more than 30 per cent are 
not necessarily to be penalized, but the 
Treasury wants detailed proof that such 
withholdings represented only the “reason- 
able needs” of the businesses and were not 
intended to help stockholders avoid sur- 
taxes on their personal incomes. 

For the first time, the corporate-tax 
form for 1946 earnings asked specifically 
whether a corporation paid out in divi- 
dends as much as 70 per cent of the year’s 
profits. If not, the corporation was asked 
to explain why. 

A new Treasury ruling on that ques- 
tion indicates the importance that officials 
now are attaching to Section 102 penalties. 
Just before the March 15 deadline for filing 
tax returns, a New York tax lawyer wired 
the Treasury’s Bureau of Internal Revenue 
for an informal ruling on whether it would 
be sufficient for a corporation merely to 
say on its tax return that retention of more 
than 30 per cent was necessary for “rea- 
sonable business needs of the corporation.” 
The Bureau telegraphed back that it would 
not be satisfied with such an answer. The 
message added that the question about 
retained earnings “should be answered in 
detail as to business needs, legal require- 
ments or other reasons for retention of 
earnings to aid examining officer in more 
accurately determining whether provisions 
of Section 102 have or have not been vio- 
lated.” 

Thus, any corporation that failed to give 
detailed reasons for retaining more than 30 
per cent of its 1946 earnings may be called 
upon by the Bureau for a fuller explana- 
tion. 

What the Treasury wants is to get 
its two bites out of corporate profits. 
Money earned by a corporation and then 
paid out in dividends is taxed twice—once 
at corporate the money is 
earned by the corporation, and again at 
individual rates when it is paid out to 


rates when 
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—Acme 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONER McLARNEY 
. .. wants to know about dividends 


stockholders. Money earned by a corpora- 
tion and retained in the business is subject 
only to the corporate tax. The corporate 
rate begins at 21 per cent and rises to 
38 per cent. The individual rate ranges 
from 19 per cent to 86.45 per cent. 

That wide gap between the top corporate 
rate and the top individual rate accounts 
for the Treasury’s new interest in Section 
102. In the 25 years that the section has 
been on the books, penalties have been 
invoked against only about 200 corpora- 
tions. Before the war, individual rates were 
not high enough to create any great in- 
centive for stockholders to evade taxes by 
leaving their shares of corporate profits in 
the business. During the war, the excess- 
profits tax on corporate earnings was so 
high that there was little opportunity to 
accumulate excessive corporate reserves. 
But when the excess-profits tax expired on 
Jan. 1, 1946, leaving the maximum tax on 
corporations far below the maximum on 
individual income, the Treasury got wor- 
ried about corporate reserve accumulations 
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as a possible device for tax avoidance 
Officials dug out Section 102, and let it be 
known that the Treasury was prepared ty 
clamp down on corporations retaining im. 
proper amounts as a means of helping 
stockholders to avoid personal taxes. 

Penalties, as set out in Section 109 
are 2714 per cent on improperly retained 
earnings up to $100,000, and 381% per cent 
above $100,000. These penalty taxes apply 
on all undistributed net income, not only 
on the excess above what the Treasury 
considers a reasonable amount. The Treas. 
ury, thus, has a powerful lever for pry. 
ing corporate profits out in the form of 
dividends. 

Even so, there probably are cases jp 
which the Section 102 penalties will be less 
than the surtaxes that stockholders would 
have to pay on dividends. Some companies, 
therefore, are expected to take the penalty 
deliberately. This applies especially to 
small, closely held corporations, where 
stockholders can get together and agree to 
let their shares of the profits stay in the 
business until some future year when 
individual surtaxes perhaps won’t hit a 
hard as they do now. 

The real test of a corporation’s stand- 
ing under Section 102, officials say, is the 
purpose for which profits have been re. 
tained in the business. No matter what 
percentage a corporation withholds, Se. 
tion 102 penalties will not be imposed if 
the corporation can show to the Treasury’ 
satisfaction that the reserves are required 
for legitimate business needs and are not 
being used for tax avoidance. On the other 
hand, if the Treasury finds excessive with- 
holdings as a tax-saving device, it is pre: 
pared to assess penalties. 

Edward I. McLarney, Deputy Comnis 
sioner of Internal Revenue in charge of the 
Income Tax Division, says the Treasun 
will be inclined to accept the judgment 
a corporation’s officers and directors 
how much is needed for business purpose 
in cases where there is no evidence of al 
attempt at tax avoidance. 

The 70-30 ratio between dividends an! 
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reserves, therefore, is only a rule of thumb 
It does not mean that a corporation aute 
matically gets into trouble by paying oll 
less than 70 per cent, nor does it mean tha 
it necessarily is in the clear if it pays ol! 
more than 70 per cent. What it does meal 
is that the Bureau wants to give som 
special study to cases in which corporatiols 
have retained a higher proportion of eat 
ings than the Bureau considers normal. 

Treasury forecast is that relative! 
few corporations will get stuck with Sectia 
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102 penalties this year. Officials admit that 
the number is likely to be larger than in 
ay previous year, especially since some 
may take the penalties deliberately, but 
they do not expect any widespread crack- 
down under Section 102. The factors be- 
hind this belief are these: 

Forewarning to corporations gave them 
ample time to get their dividend policies 
in order before the end of 1946. First word 
of the Treasury’s revived interest in Sec- 
tion 102 leaked out last May, and the new 
corporate-tax form, specifically asking 
about dividends for the first time, came 
gut in October. This may have had some- 
thing to do with the fact that publicly 
reported dividends showed a substantial 
gain late in 1946. 

Few corporations are believed by the 
Treasury to have any great incentive to 
help stockholders evade taxes. Treasury 
records show that widely held corporations 
rarely get into trouble under Section 102. 
The real incentive, officials say, is confined 
almost entirely to closely held corporations, 
epecially family corporations. 

Cautious approach on the Treasury’s 
part is to be expected. The Treasury is 
said to dislike lawsuits over Section 102 
cases, because its court record through the 
years in such cases has not been good. 
The Treasury can be expected, therefore, 
to steer away from imposing penalties in 
borderline cases. 

Enforcement of Section 102, as_ these 
facts indicate, is likely to be more moderate 
than most observers have anticipated. 
Many corporations may be called upon for 
more data on why they did not pay out 
more of their 1946 profits in dividends to 
stockholders. But, judging by the present 
attitude of Treasury officials, the odds 
are strongly against the imposition of pen- 
alties against any corporation that can 
offer a reasonable explanation. 





OFFICIAL ADMISSION 
OF BUDGET BALANCE 


The U.S. Treasury and the Budget Bu- 
reau are admitting at last that, when the 
present fiscal year ends next June 30, the 
Government’s budget is likely to be in bal- 
ance for the first time since 1930. 

Actually, the prospect of a balanced 
budget for the year has been apparent for 
several weeks. The United States News das 
called attention to this situation a number 
of times. 

However, the Government’s fiscal agen- 
cies, supporting President Truman’s posi- 
tion that the budget outlook for this year 
and next allowed no room for cuts in per- 
nal income taxes, continued to stand on 
the official budget estimates submitted 
lo Congress in January. Mr. Truman’s 
budget message at that time forecast that 
the Government would end up the current 


year with a deficit of $2,293.000,000. 
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Now officials of both the Tr sasury and 
the Budget Bureau are saying that the 
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They came to “borrow” advice... 


HILLIP LEFF eyed his brother as 
Pics entered the doorway. The same 
mute question transmitted itself from 
one to the other. How would these gen- 
tlemen of the Bank of Manhattan react 
to their idea? Would the verdict be on 
the side of courage—or “play it close 
to the chest”? 


The Leff brothers, Phillip and Carl, 
founders of the National Spinning Com- 
pany of New York and the National 
Yarn Corporation of Cleveland, sought 
no money, no loan at this meeting. What 


‘ they wanted was advice. 


Experience had taught the Leffs the 
difficulties of obtaining worsted yarn in 
critical times. Out of National’s sur- 
plus, they were thinking of buying a 
mill to manufacture their own worsted 
yarn. Then they could always be sure 
of their source of supply. 


The general business “hunch” in 
1934 was opposed to such a venture. 
This was the time. people said. to 
keep funds liquid; let them rest 














MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


in gilt-edge securities. The Leff brothers 
were not convinced. They wanted to 
hear what the Bank of Manhattan had 
to say. 


The Bank weighed the problem and 
the Company’s record...drew an all- 
important conclusion. There could be 
no better way for National to use its 
surplus than to reinvest in the business 
it knew best and could control directly. 
The Bank’s judgment was to go ahead 
and buy the mill. 


The advice proved to be sound. 
World War II saw the Leff brothers 
assured of their supply of yarn and 
able to maintain their high standards 
of quality. 


For the Bank of Manhattan there is 
deep satisfaction in having been able to 
help steer a business in the right direc- 
tion—on a sound, farsighted course. 
The Bank of Manhattan stands ready 
to help all such firms, not alone with 
money. but with counsel built on 
long business experience. 





Bank of the Manhattan Company 
NEW YORK 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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STEINBERG 


If you don't happen to have ten eggs 
handy, you can try this one with money, 
marbles, buttons or beans. Simply ar- 
range them as shown — then, by moving 
only three of them, reverse the triangle 
so that it points toward you instead of 
away from you... you're allowed only 
One minute to solve this — then the 
hen begins to say, “Cluck, cluck!” 

For time is of the essence in these hur- 
ried days. Particularly in metal turning. 

The chances are, for instance, that 
turning accounts for 25 per cent or 
more of all the machining time in your 
plant—that this is your major pro- 
duction expense. 

Carbide cutting tools have increased 


JONES 








horsepower requirements as much as 
300 per cent. They have increased 
cutting speeds 200 to 500 per cent. 

There are cases in our files of savings 
of hundreds of dollars a month in the 
manufacture of a single part by the 
efficient use of carbide cutting tools on 
Jones & Lamson machines. Our Turret 
Lathes and Fay Automatic Lathes are 
designed specifically for the most 
efficient use of these tools. 

Telephone or write for a Jones & 
Lamson engineer who will be glad to 
consult with you on all phases of your 
metal turning problems. 

!f you want the solution to this puzzle, 
we shall be glad to send it to you. 


& LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


ic Lathes * Aut 


Double-End Milling and Centering 





Manufacturer of : Universal Turret Lathes « Fay Aut 
Sethian, © Kut 
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ic Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators » Automatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers « 
Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies 
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budget will balance after all. In fact, Se. 
retary of the Treasury John W. Snyder 
testifying before the House Ways ang 
Means Committee, admitted that the Goy. 
ernment might end up with a small surplys 
for the year. 

For this year, by the most conserva. 
tive unofficial estimates, the budget pros. 
pect is shaping up this way: 

Income is likely to be at least $41,973. 
000,000, or $1,043,000,000 more than Mr 
Truman estimated in his January budge 
message. 

Outgo is not likely to be more than 
$41,334,000,000, which would be $1,189. 
000,000 below Mr. Truman’s forecast. 

Deficit then would be $61,000,000, o 
$2,232,000,000 less than the official budget 
forecast. 

Actually, income could be higher and 
outgo lower than these unofficial estimates. 
In the first eight months of the current 
vear, the Government’s budget income was 
$1,147,000,000 greater than budget expen. 
ditures. However, heavy expenditures are 
yet to come, and that surplus is likely to 
melt away by the time the year ends on 
June 30. It is expected, therefore, that, 
when the books are closed for the year, 
the budget will be approximately in bal- 
ance. 

For next year, the budget year be. 
ginning July 1, 1947, the Government js 
to start out more than $2,000,000,000 bet- 
ter off than Mr. Truman anticipated at the 
time he wrote his January budget mes 
sage. 

Furthermore, the outlook for the coming 
year’s budget operations are considerably 
better than Mr. Truman estimated. To 
begin with, the continuation of wartime 
excise rates, not anticipated by the official 
budget, means an extra $1,300,000,000 in 
revenue and savings in tax refunds. At 
least another $3,500,000,000 is likely to be 
trimmed off the amounts Mr. Truman 
asked for Government outlays during the 
coming year. That would leave $34,000; 
000,000 for federal spending, which is con- 
siderably more than Congress is setting up 
in its own budget for the year. 

Over a two-year period, therefore, 
the Government’s budget outlook is fa 
brighter than Mr. Truman’s budget ind- 
cated. His estimates showed a $2,293,000, 
00Q deficit for this year and a $202,000,000 
surplus for next year, leaving a deficit of 
$2,091,000,000 for the two years. Actually, 
the Government is likely to show a surplus 
of around $5,000,000,000. And that figure is 
conservative enough so that the budget 
picture is not likely to be upset by the 
additional international cominitments the 
U.S. is about to assume. 

A tax cut on 1947 personal incomes, 
in view of this brightening budget pros 
pect, is almost certain to be voted in the 
current session of Congress. There appeals 
to be room for a moderate tax reductiol, 
even though Congress may earmark 4 
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abstantial amount of the budget surplus 
jor debt retirement. 

The cut in taxes may not be as much as 
the 20 per cent advocated by some top 
Republican _ leaders, including Senator 
Taft, of Ohio, House Speaker Martin, of 
Massachusetts, and Representative Knut- 
on, of Minnesota, chairman of the House 
Wavs and Means Committee. But at least 
, 10 per cent cut, to take effect July 1, 
1947, is to be expected. 

The big tax question now is whether 
Mr. Truman will veto legislation providing 
fora reduction. Secretary Snyder, speaking 
for the Administration, told the Ways and 
Means Committee that any budget savings 





REPRESENTATIVE KNUTSON 
... the budget may balance 


eflected by Congress should be applied on 
the national debt, not toward: tax reduc- 
tion. He declared, however, that, if Con- 
gress does vote a tax cut, it should be done 
according to a formula that would give the 
big break to taxpayers in the lower income 
brackets. The bill being considered by the 
Committee would give a flat 20 per cent 
cut to all taxpayers up to $303,000 of 
income, tapering off above that level. 

The possibility of a veto will strengthen 
the argument of Congressmen who advo- 
cate cutting on some selective basis that 
would favor the little taxpayer. It is doubt- 
ful whether a tax-reduction bill could be 
passed over a veto. Republican leaders, 
therefore, will be under increasing pressure 
to go along with a formula that would be 
more acceptable to Mr. Truman than a 
flat percentage cut. 
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f industry is your “baby” 


to make it GROW! 


Locate your factory of the future, or branch—in the State of SUCCESS— 
Connecticut! It will thrive mightily on Connecticut’s distinctive formula 
for industrial growth. 

Here it is! Yankee skilled workers ; the ability of management and labor 
in Connecticut to work harmoniously, an enviable record; no State in- 
come tax for individuals; next door to America’s greatest markets ; vast, 
modern transportation network. A peaceful and picturesque state— 


that’s Connecticut! 


Our Industrial Research Division will show you the special advantages 
Connecticut offers to your type of industry. This service is free! Write 
to Connecticut Development Commission, Dept. BU-5, State Office 
Building, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
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Connecticut has the successful “formula” 





















INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


Spot prices of 28 basic commodities 
on the Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dex soared on March 13 to a new peak 
at 332.4 per cent of the August, 1939, 
level. New highs were made by wheat 
at $2.76 a bushel, barley at $1.93 a 
bushel, tallow at 26.8 cents a pound, 
cottonseed oil at 41.2 cents a pound, 
steel scrap at $35.75 a ton, copper at 
21.4 cents a pound. 

Wholesale prices on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics wholesale index rose 
during the week ended March 8 to 
within 11 per cent of the May, 1920, 
all-time high. 

Farm product wholesale prices gained 
3 per cent in the week to a level 7 per 
cent over the January, 1920, record. 
Cattle feed prices rose 9.6 per cent, 
grains 6.4, livestock and poultry 5.6 
per cent. 

Food wholesale prices moved up, but 
were still 4 per cent under October, 
1946. 

Pig-iron prices jumped 10 per cent 
owing to scarcity of scrap iron. 

Factory output on The United States 
News indicator for the week ended 
March 8 was at 201.3 per cent of 
1935-39, a new peacetime record. 

Steel output was scheduled at 95.8 
per cent of capacity, a new postwar 
high, for the week ended March 15. 

Auto output, for the March 8 week, 
was 99,157 cars and trucks, approach- 
ing the 1929 rate. 

Electric-power output ran 21 per 
cent over the same week of last year. 
Output for January was 17.6 per cent 
over January, 1946, and was the high- 
est on record. 

Trade on The United States News in- 
dicator was at 286 per cent of 1935-39, 
up 6 per cent over the week before. 
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Department-store sales were 9 per 
cent above the same week of 1946, 
compared with 10 per cent above in 
the week before. 

Retail trade climbed in January to a 
record annual rate of $107,300,000,- 
000, up 2.7 per cent over December 
in both value and volume. 

Durable-goods sales were at a record 
rate of $22,700,000,000 per year. 
Building materials, hardware, home 
furnishings, all gained. 

Nondurable goods sales were at a 
rate of $840,600,000,000, up 2.7 per 
cent in value and 2.9 per cent in 
volume over December. 

Manufacturers’ sales for January 
were $13,300,000,000. For the first 
month since July, 1946, average daily 
sales failed to gain. 
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ACTIVITY 


Commercial exports for January 
were at a rate of $12,100,000,000 per 
year. The 1946 total was $7,900,000, 
000, and the all-time annual record, 
set in 1920, was $8,200,000,000. 

Imports were at a $6,400,000,000 rate, 
For 1946, they were $+,900,000,000; 
for 1920, $5,300,000,000. 

Inventories kept rising. Manufae- 
turers’ inventories at the end of 
January reached a record high of 
$20,600,000,000, up $350,000,000 from 
December. The rate of gain was the 
same as for November and December, 
Independent retailer inventories rese 
46 per cent in 1946. 

Income payments to individuals in 
January were at a rate of $176,000, 
000,000 a year. They were at a rate 
of $175,000,000,000 in December and 
totaled $165,000,000,000 for 1946. 

Installment credit rose $67,000,000 
in January to a level 72 per cent over 
January, 1946. Payment of charge 
accounts, however, caused total con- 
sumer credit to fall $174,000,000 to 
$9,790,000,000. 

Workers employed at civilian jobs 
totaled 57,160,000 in February. 

Unemployment was 2,457,000. 

The federal budget for February 
showed excess receipts of $894,000,- 
000. There was a net cash surplus of 
$1,225,000,000, after paying $963, 
000,000 to the International Mone- 
tary Fund. From June 30, 1945, to 
Feb. 28, 1947, the budget surplus was 
$1,147,000,000; the cash surplus, 
$6,136,000,000. 

Price rises, lifting indexes toward the 
highest level of the century, domi- 
nated the week’s business scene, with 
production and trade also at peace- 
time record levels. 
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with The Policy Back of the Policy— Our way of doing business 
pace- that makes your interests our first consideration 





ITH plenty of protection so that nobody worries management plus careful risk selection have enabled 
about scattered cereal, Johnnie can do a bang-up Hardware Mutuals to return over $100,000,000.00 in 
job of his meal in record time. dividend savings to policyholders since organization. 

In your organization, greater protection against acci- Investigate all types of Hardware Mutuals insurance... 
dents will mean a better job, too—higher production at _ Licensed in every state, offices coast to coast. Send for 
lower cost. When Hardware Mutuals Safety Engineering _—_ our free booklet, ‘Industrial Safety Procedure.” 

Service goes to work for you as part of your 

workmen’s compensation and liability insur- 

ance you get a plus safety service that fits your Automobile, Workmen's Compensation and other forms of 
individual needs with scientific thoroughness non- assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 

—a complete program designed especially for 

you, with improved accident prevention meas- H rd M t als 
ures, practical inspection suggestions, and ex- a wale u u . 
pert foreman and employe safety training. FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 





Specialized Safety Service is but one benefit Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Home Office. Stevens Point. Wisconsin 
of the policy back of the policy. Our prompt, fair Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company. Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 
claim settlements foster employe goodwill. As HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


NEWB for economy —consider the fact that sound Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 











Weve Been Askeel: 


ABOUT WARTIME CONTROLS THAT CONTINUE 


Many of the remaining wartime con- 
trols over businessmen and individuals now 
are being killed. Agencies that operated 
these controls are being liquidated, by 
order of Congress, and are preparing to 
close down. But a few controls will remain 
in effect during the second half of this 
year, and possibly into 1948. 

Congress is rushing action on bills to 
keep some emergency controls in effect 
beyond their March 31 and June 30 expira- 
tion deadlines. But it las voted to cut 
drastically the operating funds requested 
by the wartime agencies: This has raised 
questions about what restrictions will be 
kept, and what controls will be scrapped 
in the weeks ahead. 


Will rent controls end? 

The power to impose rent ceilings is ex- 
pected to be extended beyond June 30, 
when it would end under present law. But 
some modification in present restrictions 
is likely, with rises to be permitted on 
a wider basis. Landlords probably will 
find it easier to establish hardship as 
ground for raising rents. And there is a 
move under way to free new properties 
from all rent ceilings. 


How will rents be controlled? 

Rent control probably will go to the 
Federal Housing Administration, but Con- 
gress must make the final decision. Part 
of the staff of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration’s rent-control branch has been kept 
together and may be taken over by the suc- 
ceeding agency to handle this program. 
This control is expected to be shifted 
within a few weeks. Although Congress has 
authorized OPA to continue in operation, 
on a liquidating basis, until June 30, offi- 
cials say that it will not be able to operate 
at present levels beyond April 30. 


Will sugar rationing and price con- 
trol end? 

No. Rationing power over sugar is to be 
extended beyond the March 31 expiration 
date, and authority to control prices be- 
yond the June 30 deadline. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is expected to take 
over these programs. It also will fix price 
ceilings for rice as long as this commodity 
is under price control. The power to ration 
sugar may be extended into 1948, but 
actual rationing may end before then. At 
present, there is little opposition to ex- 
tension of sugar controls. 


When will building controls end? 

Not for some time. But some changes may 
be made in the housing program by mid- 
year. The emergency housing program can 
continue under present law until December 
31. FHA is ready to take over the part of 
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the housing program handled by Civilian 
Production Administration when the latter 
agency goes out of existence on March 31. 
This will give the Housing Expediter con- 
trol over restrictions on nonresidential con- 
struction, raw-material allocation for build- 
ing materials, limits on the size of resi- 
dences built, ete. The Federal Housing 
Administration now can control rents that 
are charged for new homes and apartments 
which are limited by present law to $80 
a month for individual units and an aver- 
age of $80 per unit for apartment houses 
and other housing projects. 


Will export restrictions continue? 
Some of them will. The Department of 
Commerce will have full control over 
exports after March 31. CPA limitation 
orders have placed quotas on exports of 
automobiles and tractors, but the Com- 
merce Department, through its Office of 
International Trade, has been handling 
these controls under the Export Control 
Act. This law expires June 30, but may be 
extended, at least as far as automobiles are 
concerned. There also are some restric- 
tions on exports of scarce building mate- 
rials. 


Will import controls end soon? 

Not altogether. This power of CPA also is 
expected to go to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, though the Agriculture Department 
may possibly take over import controls on 
molasses. The list of articles under import 
restrictions, however, has been greatly re- 
duced since the end of the war. 


Will rubber controls remain? 

Yes. In general, the industry wants the 
Government to continue its controls over 
use, inventories and allocations of natural 
and synthetic rubber after March 31. 
Opinion is divided, however, over how long 
the Government should continue its rubber- 
purchase program. Shortage of natural rub- 
ber is expected to last throughout 1947, 
and all controls may not end this year. 
The Commerce Department is scheduled 
to take charge of rubber controls after 
the Civilian Production Administration 
goes out on March 31. 


Will other controls of the CPA end 
March 31? 
Very little else in the way of controls 
will remain on the books when CPA goes 
out on March 31. There still are some con- 
trols over allocation and use of tin and 
antimony, and over cinchona bark and 
alkaloids, and streptomycin. The final con- 
servation order involving steel will be re- 
voked by March 31, and only one textile 
order will remain. The priority assistance 
program, which extended over a wide 


field during the war, is ending almost en- 
tirely this month except for limited-pri- 
ority ratings that will be granted in con- 
nection with the emergency housing pro- 
gram. Producers of cast-iron soil pipe still 
will be able to get assistance in obtaining 
pig iron. 


Is uranium to stay under control? 
Yes. The new Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is taking over the important control 
over sales, purchases and deliveries of 
uranium and uranium products. Powers to 
restrict distribution of this mineral are not 
to be of a temporary nature, but will be 
kept for some time. 


Will production premium payments 
continue? 

Under present law, premium payments 
for increased production of copper, lead 
and zine are scheduled to end June 30. 
It is likely, however, that these programs 
will be extended for a while, at least, by 
Congress. In addition, the Housing Ex- 
pediter still has authority to order pre- 
mium payments for increased production 
of scarce building materials needed for the 
housing program. 


Will transportation controls be re- 
tained? 
Yes, to some extent. Some of the powers 
to control transportation are permanent, 
being granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Others came from the Second War 
Powers Act, and require legislation to con- 
tinue after March 31. However, the Office 
of Defense Transportation has in effect 
only four orders involving carloading, ex- 
port traffic and allocation of tank trucks. 
These may be kept in force while needed. 
In addition, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission can regulate the movement of 
freight cars. 


Will the President's power to seize 

plants be extended? 
This is up to Congress. The power to seize 
plants and mines ended last December 31, 
and present law withdraws the power to 
hold such properties after June 30. Since 
the Supreme Court decision in the coal 
case, some members of Congress favor con- 
tinuing the plant-seizure power into 1948. 
But no decision has been reached in the 
matter. 


Will farm price supports end this 
year? 

No. The Government’s program for sup- 
porting farm prices at 90 per cent of 
parity is scheduled to run until the end 
of 1948. No change in this program is 
contemplated, but Congress will decide 
next year whether to continue it. 
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Cttawa Paint Worss, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto 









Schorn Paint Manufacturing Co. 
Seattle, Washington 
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MARIETTA 
PAINTS 
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Protecting and beautifying the homes of America is just as 
important as providing the fine finishes for the appliances and fur- 

nishings that go into them. That’s why four of American-Marietta’s 
fourteen divisions have been devoting years of research and manufacture 

to produce the colorful, durable paint products that do so much to enhance home 
values and make them more pleasant and livable. The combined skill and 
experience of the paint technicians of these divisions, plus that of 

those who specialize in the protective coatings for manufactured 


items and in heavy duty maintenance paints, is producing 


a new age of color and “Perfection in Protection.” 







Marietta, Ohio. High Point, 


SEWALL PAINT. & Vasa c co. SCHORN PAINT MFG. CO. 






Kansas City, Mo. Dallas,. Texas Seattle, Washington 
FERBERT-SCHORNDORFER OTTAWA PAINT WORKS, LTD, 
Cleveland, Ohio Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Can. 


CHARLES R. LONG JR. CO, 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Before you settle down—read that headline 


Yes—fire losses last year were at an 
all-time high. And one of the most 
tragic aspects of this situation is that 
many property owners do not realize 
until the fire is over that they were 
woefully under-insured. 


Consider your own home. If it were 
destroyed by fire,would your present 
insurance cover the loss—or would 
you have to dig into your own 
pocket for a good many thousands 
of dollars? 


Remember—building costs are con- 
siderably higher today than before 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


Abtua Insurance Group 


qatat $70, 
by Standarc f 
2 protection (7 
Mo see 
AETNA INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


the war. If you have not yet brought 
your insurance up to date, fill out 
the memo today. Then get in touch 
with your local insurance agent or 
broker. 


You can depend on agents who 
represent the Aetna Insurance Group 
(see list of companies below) to 
give you prompt, efficient advice 
and service. It is also worth knowing 
that when your insurance is with a 
capital stock company such as those 
comprising the Aetna Insurance 
Group, your policy is backed by 
both a paid-in capital and surplus. 
You are never liable for assessment. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 








Fill Out This Memo Today 


Mail it to your local insurance agent—or tele- 
phone him. 


I estimate the present value of my house (or busi- 
ness property) at $.... . How much 
additional fire insurance should I have for full 
COVGIRRES oes cance 

I estimate the present value of my household 
effects at $..... ‘ 

How much additional insurance should I have for 
full coverage?.......... ; 

I would like my fire insurance policies to cover 
damage by windstorm, explosion, falling airplanes, 
TO ee gy | a ae ee 

I would like to pay my premiums on a 3-year 
basis. (This reduces premium cost 164%) 


WIREE SS derimacpase hare 


CB. 6niis. Hoo Os ‘ ere |e 


the founding of the Aetna 
in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 


... no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
failure of an Aetna Com- 


pany to meet its 
obligations. 
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Generals Who Back Strong U. S. Policy at Moscow Conference 
.. + Mr. McCloy‘s Job in Starting Loan Program of World Bank 


4 small group of ranking military men 
isresponsible, as much as any other factor, 
for a new and vigorous turn in America’s 
policy toward Russia. Never before have 
the Army and Navy been so powerfully 
placed in governmental counsels. And 
never before has the U.S. adopted so stern 
; foreign policy. 

This country, by the terms of President 
Truman’s recent address to Congress, has 
chosen to underwrite the freedom of 
democratic peoples wherever they may be 
threatened by Communist Russia. This, of 
course, is a gigantic undertaking, a policy 
that could have been foreseen only vaguely, 
at best, a few months ago. It is a policy, 
however, that suits the military men who 
helped to shape it. They are: 

»George C. Marshall, General of the 
Army and Secretary of State, who evolved 
the new attitude of resistance to Russia in 
the space of two months in office, and now 
is face to face with the Russians at the 
Moscow conference. 

>Gen. Mark W. Clark, recent military 
governor of the American zone in Austria, 
who has had a long and troubled experi- 
ence in dealing with the Russians on a 
day-to-day basis. 

) Lieut. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, the Army’s 
expert on economic matters inside Ger- 
many, whose knowledge and advice have 
been highly influential in framing the new 
policy. 

YLieut. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 
Ambassador to Russia, an acute observer 
of men and developments within the So- 
viet Union, who has kept Washington 
closely and trenchantly informed on events 
there. 

To these four might be added Fleet Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy, President Tru- 
man’s personal aide, well versed in foreign 
affairs, and Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 
now retiring as Military Governor in Ger- 
many. The group as a whole has been 
operating as a team. Its ascendancy, the 
efect of the much discussed “military 
mind” on policy making has been much 
argued and, in some cases, much criticized. 
How the group has used its power and the 
reasons for its acts now have become 
fairly obvious. 

“Military mind.” To Army men, the 
decision to bulwark Greece and Turkey 
against Russia is simply a strategic move 
to block a possible military enemy, to keep 
him from obtaining areas and resources 
that would be valuable in war. 

Th time of peace, the military tradi- 
lionally is preoccupied with the next pos- 
sible war, the next possible enemy. It has 
been clear that, while war is far away, 
the possible antagonist that comes to mind 
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is Russia. Army men have been much con- 
cerned at the consolidation of Russian 
strength in Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and the Near East. 

They have compared these Russian gains 
with the gradual advances of Adolf Hitler. 
They have feared that this country’s ear- 
nest haste to obtain peace by agreement 
might lead to undue concessions and a 
postwar Munich that would make the 
Soviet Union dominant. The decision on 
Greece and Turkey, however, has made 
it plain that there will be no Munich; 
resistance, not appeasement, is the firm 
order of the day. 

Dovetail. The practical view of the 
military men has happened to dovetail 
tightly with this country’s idealistic goals. 
The Greek-Turkish decision implements 
high-flown oratory about preserving and 
strengthening democracy wherever pos- 
sible. It gives reality to talk of the right 
of smaller countries to individual national 
life and freedom. 

In addition, the decision is notice of 
resistance to Communist political penetra- 
tion here and in Europe, notice that the 
United States intends to defend the free- 





enterprise system. This is very welcome to 
many uneasy American businessmen. 

The over-all result is that the new 
policy, weighted with military considera- 
tions and military viewpoints, has the ap- 
parent support of all groups, except a few 
die-hard isolationists. American foreign 
policy in its new phase continues to be a 
bipartisan foreign policy. 

The new policy, however, has altered the 
problems of the military men, themselves. 
What they face, who they are, and what 
they have contributed to developing atti- 
tudes, is a basic part of the postwar story. 

Secretary Marshall, at Moscow, finds 
that his purpose no longer is to persuade 
the Russians of the benefits of world co- 
operation. His objective at this time is 
to show them the disadvantages of pur- 
suing their independent and non-co-oper- 
ative course. 

The General went to Russia ready to 
follow one of two courses. He is prepared 
to consolidate the American, French and 
British zones of Germany into an economic 
unit, with a relatively high level of in- 
dustrial production. He plans to freeze 
the Russians out of any share in this pro- 


—Harris & Ewing 


GENERAL MARSHALL 
- . until Russia co-operates, an independent course 
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GENERAL McNARNEY 


duction, whether in the form of repara- 
tions or otherwise. 

The idea is that any surplus production 
must be exported in payment for food and 
other necessities that must be shipped into 
Germany, thereby relieving a drain on 
American taxpayers. An indirect purpose is 
to build in the German mind a contrast 
between conditions in the Russian zone and 
in the areas controlled by the democracies. 
The decision on this policy, as well as on 
the policy toward Greece and Turkey, was 
reached before his departure for Moscow. 

However, Secretary Marshall is prepared 
to follow a which is to 
accept Russian co-operation at any time 
it is forthcoming in proved good faith. 
When Russia is ready to help feed West- 
ern Germany with the produce of its 
agricultural Eastern zone, then the So- 
viets may expect to receive industrial pro- 
duction from the West. The old offer of 
a' co-operative world still holds; but, until 
Russia joins in, the General is prepared 
to follow an independent course that offers 
Russia no advantages. 

As Secretary of State. In two months, 
as Secretary of State, unruffled, not to be 
hurried, the General has dug into his job, 
familiarized himself with problems the 
world around. He has displayed his firm- 
ness by refusing to apologize for a descrip- 
tion of Soviet foreign policy given before 
a congressional committee by Under Secre- 
tary Dean Acheson. He has accused Mos- 
cow of interference in Hungarian affairs. 

The opening days of the Moscow con- 
ference showed him a cool, aloof bargainer. 
As a general he knows a diversionary at- 
tack when he sees one, and was quick to 
recognize Russia’s demand that the Chi- 
nese question be brought into the discus- 
sion, and other preliminary Russian moves, 
as just that and nothing more. 


second course, 
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GENERAL SMITH 








His new policy is to be applied without 
bluster, without threats. But, under Gen- 
eral Marshall, it is clear that the days of 
agreement for agreement’s sake, regardless 
of concessions, are far in the past. 

General Clark may produce the con- 
ference’s only concrete accomplishment— 
a peace treaty for Austria. There is little 
apparent hope that agreement can be 
reached on a German treaty. In the case 
of Austria, most treaty terms already have 
been worked out, except for defining what 
is German and what is Austrian property. 
The Russians want the German property 
as reparations. General Clark is Secretary 
Marshall’s deputy for the Austrian treaty. 

In Austria, General Clark has faced all 
the problems of dealing with the Russians. 
There have been forays by Russian troops 
into the American zone. Russian aircraft 
have harassed American planes that 
strayed into the Russian zone. Russian 
recalcitrance has, for General Clark, been 
a daily headache. 

Yet, the gay but tough-fibered General 
succeeded in breaking economic 
barriers between the Austrian occupation 
zones so that food might come into the 
American area. He supervised an unchal- 
lengedly free election that returned a 95 
per cent anti-Communist vote, and has 
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steadily reduced the costs of occupation. 
But he is adamantine against turning 
over Austrian factories to the Russians on 
the plea that they are German property. 
As a result his welcome to Moscow was a 
critical barrage in the Russian press. 
General Clay has, perhaps, been the 
target of more Russian recriminations than 
any other individual. The Russians don’t 
like the way he has administered economic 
affairs in Germany. In particular, they 
blame him for the decision to stop the 
shipment of German industrial equipment 





GENERAL CLARK 
... resistance, not appeasement, is the firm order of the day 





—Harris & Ewing, Acme, U. 8, Army 


GENERAL CLAY 















from the American zone to Russia as rep 
arations. The Potsdam Agreement called 
for these shipments, but it also provided 
for the economic integration of Germany, 
and, since no food was received from the 
East, General Clay. halted the machinery 
shipments. 

General Clay’s stated objective is t 
establish a civilian government in Ger 
many, and he has been working towarl 
that end. He wants a loose federation of 
states, while Russia demands a. strong 
central government, the more easily con- 
trolled by Communist infiltration. 

Indicative of the new attitude toward 
Russia, General Clay has recently bee 
promoted to the military governorship it 
Germany to replace General McNarney 
who has concerned himself with problem 
of military administration, leaving eco- 
nomics to General Clay. 

General Smith, direct, and sometime 
even abrupt in a good-natured way, haf 
gotten along well, personally, with Russian 
officials. He has endeavored, himself, and 
has encouraged his staff to cultivate Rus 
sian acquaintanceships. One result has 
been a steady flow of information on Ru: 
sian reactions and attitudes. He is partici- 
larly interested in the State Department: 
new series of broadcasts to Russia, and has 
made numerous suggestions for improve 
ments in the programs. 

By seemingly casual, and yet insistet! 
prodding, the General persuaded Russiai 
officialdom to lift its censorship on outgr 
ing press dispatches for the duration of th 
conference, and also to increase the numbe 
of American correspondents permitted | 
cover the meetings. 

Ambassador Smith’s knowledge of Rus 
sian reactions, which has grown steadil 
since, as General of the Army Dwight ) 
Eisenhower’s chief of staff during the wa! 
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RECTIGRAPH. .. the Ideal 


Machine for Business Photography 


Rectigraph produces photocopies in any quantity 
accurately, speedily, economically. Requires 
gall space. NEEDS NO DARK ROOM. Easy to 
install, Simple to operate, A wide variety of uses 
for all departments of a business makes it a profit. 
‘able investment. Use photography in your business 
for increased efficiency. Write for details today. 


The Haloid Company, 838 Haleid St, Rochester 3, N.Y. 
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PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR 
DRAWN IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 
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The National Plastics Exposition 
will present to the midwest and the 
nation a truly representative show- 
ing of all the new materials, ma- 
chines, equipment, processes in the 
growing field of plastics. 


_ It will be an industry show. To 
industrial purchasers, store buyers, 
engineers and designers, SPI extends 
a cordial invitation to visit the ex- 
position. 

If you would like to attend, write 
the Society of the Plastics Industry, 
295 Madison Ave., New York. 
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he came in close contact with Russian mili- 
tary leaders, is consulted by General Mar- 
shall before any decisions are made. 
Russia and the new policy. How 
Russia reacts to the new policy that these 
men helped to mold is the next question. 
At any event, the “get tough with Russia” 
policy of Secretary James F. Byrnes has 
been replaced. Under General Marshall, 
the policy is “get tougher.” 


WORLD’S BANKER 
> John J. McCloy, the thoughtful and 


energetic president of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, may have an important part in im- 
plementing America’s new foreign policy. 
Mr. McCloy’s $8,000,000,000 Bank prob- 
ably will be called upon to help shore up 
the economies to nations threatened with 
Russian encroachment. Greece already is a 
member of the Bank. Turkey is trying to 
get in. The outlook, consequently, is for 
loan applications to supplement the direct 
grants already planned by the U.S. 

Mr. McCloy, who has just taken over 
the job, is busy, meanwhile, getting his 
Bank ready for operations. 

Reorganization. Even before accept- 
ing the post, Mr. McCloy, a well-estab- 
lished New York corporation lawyer and 
a wartime Assistant Secretary of War, set 
about bolstering the Bank’s then sagging 
prestige. 

The Bank’s first president, Eugene 
Meyer, a former international investment 
banker, resigned in December, after get- 
ting the preliminary organizational work 
done. Harold D. Smith, former U.S. Bud- 
get Director, who had been counted on 
to reorganize and supervise the budgets of 
nations to whom loans were made, died. 
Emilio G. Collado, the United States ex- 
ecutive director of the Bank, was con- 
sidered too much a liberal to please bank- 
ing interests. 

Before taking the job, Mr. McCloy in- 
sisted on Mr. Collado’s resignation. To re- 
place him, he chose Eugene R. Black, a 
vice president of the Chase National Bank. 
(Mr. McCloy is a former attorney for 
that bank.) He filled the Smith post with 
Robert Garner, financial vice president 
of General Foods Corp. 

New prestige. So great is Mr. McCloy’s 
standing in the business world that his 
mere acceptance of the post went far 
toward restoring the Bank’s prestige. With 
Mr. Black and Mr. Garner as his principal 
advisers, any last doubts in the minds of 
the bankers were removed. Their support 
of the Bank became unreserved. 

Financial circles know Mr. McCloy as a 
serious-minded lawyer with the experience 
of an international practice and a grasp of 
world conditions. Now nearing 52, he is a 
product of Amherst College and the Har- 
vard Law School, with an interim for 
Army service in World War I. In 1940, 








State of Missouri 
offers a premium 


in Industrial 
Opportunities! 


If you are planning a move...a 
new parent plant or branch... it 
will be good business judgment to 
investigate special advantages 
offered by the State of Missouri. 


You'll be interested in Missouri's 
new, up-to-the-times Constitution 
which favors industry... low taxes 
.-. plentiful labor, skilled and 
semi-skilled ... rich markets... 
abundant water, power and raw 
materials...unexcelled transpor- 
tation ...good climate... friendly 
folks in 350 modern communities 
ready to welcome you. 


Specialized, confidential serv- 
ice to industrialists. Write to 
Missouri State Division of Re- 
sources and Development, 
Jefferson City, Mo., Dept.T-69 
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ADDING TWO 
MORE PLANTS 
IN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


To step up their volume of pro- 
duction at lower unit cost, this 
chemical manufacturer is expand- 
ing in Massachusetts. Capacity 
will increase by about 50%. 
Additions to present facilities at 
Cambridge, and acquisition of 
new plants at Acton and Adams 
will allow segregation of related 
operations and ready access to the 
shoe, textile and other vital in- 
dustries this firm supplies. 
Manufacturers large and small 
have found that Bay State loca- 
tions cut costs. The producer is 
closer to a// markets through a 
network of fast, low-cost inland 
transportation through 
shorter routes by sea and air to 
points of trade abroad. Further- 
more, Massachusetts has a stable 
reservoir of labor skilled in many 
trades. Unexcelled research fa- 
cilities are close at hand. And, 
the Massachusetts tax structure 
is favorable to growth. 





For a complete analysis of ad- 
vantages offered your business 





in Massachusetts, write for 
THE OPEN BOOK. Address 
the Massachusetts Develop- 
ment and Industrial Commis- 
sion, Dept. ( Z ), 20 Somer. 
set St., Boston 8. = 
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Henry L. Stimson, then Secretary of War, 
called him into Government service. Mr. 
McCloy and Mr. Stimson were in agree- 
ment on the danger to America inher- 
ent in a German victory. After a few 
months as a special assistant to Mr. Stim- 
son, Mr. McCloy became an Assistant 
Secretary of War, and continued in that 
post until November, 1945, when he re- 
turned to private law praetice. 

Bond salesman. One of Mr. McCloy’s 
problems is to float $7,000,000,000 in his 
Bank’s bonds. For a time some private 
banks were inclined to be cautious about 
investing in these securities. The reor- 








—Acme 


MR. McCLOY 
.-. bolstered the Bank's prestige 


ganization of the Bank’s top personnel 
however, has brought a different attitude. 
Mr. McCloy made of that, too, be- 
fore accepting. Bond sales are to be facil- 
itated by legal steps permitting New York 
insurance which means the 
most and the to buy them. 

Banker. A banker’s viewpoint now pre- 
vails, and the approach to loans is ex- 
pected to be correspondingly cautious. Mr. 
McCloy realizes, however, that such cau- 
tion must be tempered. With the world as 
it is, political aims, as well as economic 
considerations and ability to make repay- 
ment, must be taken into account when 
loans are made. 

“The world cannot exist half rubble and 
half skyscraper,” he says. “In making loans 
it is impossible to eliminate political con- 
siderations. It is the Bank’s function to 
take calculation risks.” 
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WANTED, sportsmen 


to complete parties 


to ALASKA for 
KODIAK BEAR HUNTS 









--- Lhese Dates: 


APRIL 152 through the 30% 
and MAY 1st through the 15% 


Tries INCLUDE: 
Travel... Camp Reservations, 
Guides, Expert Advice, Firearms, 
Clothing and Other Needs. 


«s ALSO TRIPS SOUTHEAST ALASKA = 


Write: Cot. W. D. FRAzEr, 
Sports Director 


ASSOCIATES, INCORPORATED 
TRAVEL COUNSELORS 


600 University Bldg., 1305 Third Ave. 
Seattle 1, Wash. 1+ Phone: SE 5357 















CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less thon 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
nent and suggestions are invited. Those 
yt intended for publication, and those 
yith which writers desire to have only 
nitials used, should be so marked. 


Defense of Veterans’ Benefits 

Sir:—In your article, “Spending Vet- 
erans’ 7 Billions” (USN, Feb. 7, 1947), it 
might appear to some that the veteran is 
receiving something he hasn’t earned. 
Arties of this kind should be accom- 
panied with like comparisons as regards 
the rest of the people. 

Why not find how much each farmer, 
ay, in the Red River Valley of North 
Dakota and Minnesota, with a section of 
land, received in allotments and_ parity 
payments. It’s more, as far as benefits are 
concerned, than the veteran is receiving. 

Take the average number of hours a 
veteran spent on duty. Figure what he 
would receive if his rate of pay was the 
same as the defense worker during the 
war, Many defense workers for two hours’ 
overtime made as much as some veterans 
did for fighting all day and night. 

A person investing $7,500 in war bonds 
ten years later receives $10,000, a bonus 
of $2,500. That’s a better deal than the 
GI Bill. Also, the above examples add to 
the national debt as much as the GI Bill. 
A veteran buying a home built prior to 
the war pays a bonus to someone of from 
$2,000 to $4,000. 

A lot is made of the “52-20 club.” but 
isn’t it true that nonveterans have been 
collecting as much in unemployment com- 
pensation ? 
los Angeles, Calif. 


& @# ¢ 


me. &. 


ls Universal Training Inevitable? 


Sir:—It is very regrettable that The 
United States News chose to state as a 
fact what is certainly no more than an 
opinion—namely, that Britain’s decline as 
a world power makes universal military 
training inevitable. 

Can we ignore the fact that nearly all 
competent scientists say atomic warfare 
would be so short that mass armies would 
never have a chance to mobilize? 

Can we ignore the fact that universal 
military training would be almost exactly 
smilar to the state-controlled, army- 
trained youth organization of dictatorial 
nations? Can we ignore the fact that uni- 
versal military training would increase the 
chances of military domination of our 
country ? 

I did not spend three years in the Army 
to see established here the same militaristic 
tyranny we destroyed abroad. 

Bloomington, Ind. Rosert Davis 
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100 PROOF - KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
STITZEL- WELLER DISTILLERY, INC. SHIVELY, KENTUCKY 











“THE FATE OF 
YOUR BUSINESS 
MAY DEPEND ON 
THE LOWER CURVE 
OF THIS CHART” 


Eighteen months after the Armistice of Novem- 
ber, 1918, the post-war commodity boom reached 
its peak. The subsequent commodity price collapse 
resulted in serious inventory losses and many bank- 
ruptcies. Is history repeating? Eighteen months have 
now elapsed since V-J Day. 


DOES HISTORY REPEAT? 

Regardless of inferences that may be drawn from 
the above chart, THERE IS NO GUARANTEE 
THAT HISTORY WILL REPEAT. The trend of 
the general commodity price level and its compo- 
nents must be watched and analyzed conetelty. 
almost from day to day. 


HOW TO ANALYZE 

Every Monday morning more than *1,500 leading 
business executives, bankers, and professional com- 
modity traders receive an eight-page report, entitled 
FUTURES MARKET SERVICE, which carefully 
measures and analyzes the trend of the general price 
level and each major commodity futures market of 
the United States. The SERVICE has been pub- 
lished continuously every week for the past thirteen 
years. In addition to the separate continuing study 
of the general price level, the following markets 





*A representative list of subscribers will be sent upon request. 


COMMODITY PRICES AFTER 
WORLD WAR I & WORLD WAR I 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


PERCENT ' PERCERT 









WORLD WAR I 


WORLD WAR 


are analyzed individually each week ; wheat, cotton, 
wool, potatoes, corn, oats, rye, soybeans, butter, 
eggs, coffee, hides, cocoa, sugar, fats and oils. 
THIS IS A VITAL COMMODITY ERA 

You must study carefully every phase of this 
post-war commodity trend and manage your affairs 
accordingly. 

THE FATE OF YOUR BUSINESS... 

. . - MAY DEPEND ON THE LOWER CURVE 
OF THE ABOVE CHART. You owe it your 
business to read FUTURES MARKET SERVICE 
every week. We offer a trial subscription for three 
months at a total cost of $15. (Yearly subscrip- 
tion: $50.) 

Your SERVICE will start as soon as we hear 
from you. 


COMMODITY RESEARCH 
BUREAU, INC. 
Dept. U-1, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Phone: HAnover 2-9696 
Cable Address: COMREBU 
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on the subject of 


in the U.S.A. 


ON JANUARY 6, 1935, THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED THE TEXT OF 
A RADIO ADDRESS—"“GOVERNMENT BY THE PROLETARIAT”—BY 


Willam kandolph Flearst 


IN THE COURSE OF WHICH, MR. HEARST SAID— 


“Well, citizens of free America, do we 
want the cruel class rule of the proletariat 
in our country? 


“Do we want a dictatorship based upon 
force and limited by no kind of law and 
absolutely no rule? 


‘Do we want to see the violent over- 
throw of the entire traditional social order? 


‘Do any genuinely American workers 
want to see the American working class led 
towards revolutionary class struggles? 


“Do our farmers want to be starved to 
death to support a red army, a blood-stained 
army which will murder them? 


“Do our competent business men, who 
have built the wealth of this nation, want 
to be plundered and driven out of business 
by a thriftless and shiftless crew of organ- 
ized incompetents? 


“Do our orderly political leaders want to 


be replaced by a revolutionary band of 
ruthless assassins? 

“Does anybody want the bloody despot- 
ism of Communism in our free America 
except a few incurable malcontents, a few 
sap-headed college boys and a few un- 
balanced college professors, who teach the 
young and inexperienced that the robbery 
and rapine of Communism is—God save 
the mark—ideology?”’ 


YVR Mak 


The Hearst Newspapers know that the Red 
5th Column has infiltrated our labor unions, 
our colleges, even the upper levels of our 
government in Washington to a degree that 
would shock and alarm the average American. 

The Hearst Newspapers will continue to fight 
Communism and every other ism that preaches 
overthrow of free government in America. 
























































SWAMI: For you I see a journey—it will be to a big building 
of many rooms, and I feel that this place, it is one place 
where you really are the guest. 


MAN: Boy, oh boy! That must be The Hotel Pennsylvania! 





SWAMI: I see you in a sparkling white room. There are many 
towels, much soap, and a waterfall. Wait—you reach up a 
hand and the waterfall changes its spray. Magic! 


MAN: Nope! Just The Pennsylvania’s 3-way showerhead! 














SWAMI: Hah! Look! Music, dancing, beautiful singers! You 
have a television set right in your room! The crystal ball, 
she shows not many such rooms, yet. But soon there will be 
many, many more! 


MAN: And right now, Swami, every guest can enjoy television 
in the cocktail lounge at The Hotel Pennsylvania. 








SWAMI: Now the crystal! shows you sleeping like a baby. That 
bed, it looks so soft, so very comfortable. But what is this? 
I see numbers, eight... three . . . seven! 


MAN: Yep! That’s The Pennsylvania’s 837 coil-spring mattress! 


























SWAMI: Now you are sitting at a table. Many friendly people 
are bringing much food. Ah, such soups, such meats, such 
desserts! Just looking makes me faint with hunger. 


MAN: Just thinking of those meals makes me hungry! 














PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 
WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to The Hote 
Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday — that’s when youll 
have the best chance of getting the kind of accommodations you wal: 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


U.S. business is to be affected directly by U.S. decision to underwrite 
world rebuilding, to take leadership in reorganizing the world. 

Dollars are to flow out faster on loan and as gifts. 

Trade will be high and active wherever the dollars flow. 

Price levels will tend to be supported by heavy world demand for many types 
of goods, sale of which will be financed by U.S. loans. 

Tariffs will tend to come down to permit service on loans. 

Taxes will remain relatively high to support the military establishment re- 
quired to assure order in the world and to underwrite the loan program. 

Businessmen will do well to get deeply interested in world trade, to find 
where they may fit into what obviously is to be an expanding field of U.S. in- 
terest and activity abroad. It's to be settled now that the flag will follow 
the dollar into the far reaches of many areas in the world. 





What's happening now isn't something brand new for U.S. This country went 
out on a big scale with loans abroad after the last war. 

Private loans abroad after World War I totaled above $11,000,000, 000. 

Government loans totaled another $7,500,000,000. 

That was an $18,500,000,000 pump-priming program for the first postwar. It 
went sour when U.S. balked at taking full repayment in foreign goods. About all 
of the Government's loans were defaulted and $3,372,000,000 of principal was 
lost on private loans. Of private loans still unpaid at 1944's end, 81.7 per 
cent of European issues were in default, 60.7 per cent of Latin-American, and 
55.7 per cent of Far Eastern. There was no default on loans to Canada. 

U.S. after World War I provided dollars, but no considered plan by which 
dollars could be repaid. Tariffs were raised, not lowered. Loans often were 
made for nonproductive purposes. The end result was trouble. 











Loans and gifts now projected for the world exceed $31,000,000,000. 

Machinery for lending this time is more elaborate, more studied. 

A World Bank, with some Government guarantee of returns on loans made by 
private investors, will direct the over-all program of investment. 

A Monetary Fund will seek to establish some stability in currencies. 

A U.S. Export-Import Bank will direct some Government investment. 

A negotiated dollar loan is to help out the British. 

This country at the same time is preparing to reduce tariffs, to get some 
of the wartime controls over trade removed, to set up an International Trade Or- 
ganization within which broad trade policies can be set. If planning will 
Straighten out the world, experience after World War II will differ from experi- 
ence after World War I. That remains to be seen. 














The fact of heavy pump priming through loans and gifts is very real. 

Food will remain in heavy demand. U.S. agriculture is to be bolstered by 
heavy commitments to help feed the world out of 1947 crops. 

Machinery will.be in heavy demand. World Bank loans, other loans and use 
of exchange earned in trade will be spent for U.S. machinery. It is becoming 
highly probable that Germany and Japan will be permitted to restore industry on 
& broader scale than indicated earlier. 

Steel and other raw materials face big markets. See page 44. 

Farm machinery is to be in heavy demand. The same is true of autos. It is 
probable that business machines are to be sought after. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-=- (Continued) 


Engineering services will be expected from U.S. as countries set about to 
rebuild or to industrialize. Financial advisers may find big jobs, too. 

Industry in U.S., alone of all industry, is equipped to turn out the goods 
needed abroad in the volume needed to restore war damage. Russia as well as 
other nations must look to U.S. for the equipment that rebuilding requires. 
There isn't any question about a large export trade financed by loans. What is 
not so clear, however, is exactly how borrowing nations are to pay for what they 
buy when the time comes to get back on a cash basis. 





Nothing that is happening changes the outlook for business in months ahead, 
There still is the prospect of a downward adjustment in prices and production. 

Prices are out of line with one another. Living costs have outstripped in- 
come increases. Building costs have shot up to nearly prohibitive heights. It 
is to be necessary to restore some balance before prolonged prosperity. 

A turn downward in many prices is likely to be apparent by or soon after 
midyear, with production to show some decline not much later. 

A bottom in the corrective move probably will be reached in early 1948. 

( A new rise into the period of postwar prosperity probably will be under way 
by midyear, 1948, or soon after that time. A period of 12 to 15 months is likely 
to be required for any correction that occurs in this period. 

Downward adjustment, roughly, will be around 20 per cent. 

Even so, activity in business, profits, incomes will remain very high by 
any prewar standards. There will not be a real depression at this stage in the 
broad turn of the business cycle. 
































Tax reduction is not likely to be upset seriously by world developments. 

A tax cut of at least 10 per cent still seems likely for 1947 income. 

Taxes obviously are going to remain far higher than before the war even 
after there is a broad tax adjustment in 1948. When the major tax cutting of 
postwar is undertaken next year individuals will be favored, with corporations 
to get rather modest relief. Excises will be reduced substantially then. 





A budget in balance at around $41,300,000,000 is probable for this year. 

A balanced budget at around $35,000,000,000 is probable for next year, for 
the year that starts next July 1. That's about $2,500,000,000 under the level 
that Mr. Truman estimated and represents probable savings. 

A balance in this year's budget will leave the Government $2,300,000,000 
better off than the President figured and will increase the prospect that tax 
reduction will be applied to 1947 individual incomes. 








Corporations should notice that Treasury is insisting upon explanation when 
less than 70 per cent of 1946 earnings are distributed as dividends. 

Despite ambiguous statements, Section 102 of the Revenue Act, requiring 
that earnings retained in business be "reasonable," is to get closer application 
than in war years, is to be applied more definitely. Treasury interest is in 
forcing income into the hands of individuals where it can be taxed at the high 
prevailing rates, after first being taxed at the corporation tax rate. 

More detail is given to you on page 48. 








Rent control is being killed, but almost surely will be revived in a modi- 
fied form. Present controls die definitely on June 30. 

Sugar rationing is to be extended, with prices controlled. 

Building controls run through 1947, but very probably are to be modified 
before long. Builders are blaming the effort to allocate materials for many of 
their present troubles. Veterans’ housing is as good as dead. 

Report on what Congress is doing to controls is given on page 54. 

The economy is relatively free from controls at this time. Prices are con 
tinuing to move steadily higher in the postcontrol inflation. 
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TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


on COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY. 
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No “worm 


What would you think if you saw “worm 
tracks” showing through the beautiful finish on 
the products you make? 


This used to be a serious problem with automobile 
manufacturers. When sheets of steel were taken out of 
storage and put through punishing forming 
operations for automobile tops, fenders, hoods and 
other parts, they sometimes came out with tiny hairline 
wrinkles on the surface. These looked like worm 
tracks. When the paint was put on, these defects showed 
through, marring the beauty of the finished job 
unless the wrinkles were ground out before painting. 
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fracks” on this steel 


So the problem was put up to Armco Research men 
and they created “Stabilized Steel.” Steel 

sheets of this quality meet the exacting requirements 
of modern design in both forming and finishing. 


Stabilized Steel is only one of many special-purpose 
steels that have made Armco the leader in this field. 
Manufacturers have found that these special 
Armco steels cut production costs . . . put higher 
quality and longer life into the products 
they sell. ‘The American Rolling Mill Company, 

291 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 
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U.S. CHALLENGE TO DICTATORSHIP 


President's Statement of Policy Underwriting Freedom 


(Following is the full text of President Truman’s address to the 
joint session of Congress, March 12, 1947.) 


Mr. Presipent, Mr. Speaker, MEMBERS OF THE 
ConGreEss OF THE UNITED STAreEs: 


The gravity of the situation which confronts the world today 
necessitates my appearance before a joint session of the Con- 
gress. 

The foreign policy 
are involved. 

One aspect of the present situation, which I wish to present 
to you at this time for your consideration and decision, concerns 
Greece and Turkey. 

The United States has received from the Greek Govern- 
ment an urgent appeal for financial and economic assistance. 
Preliminary reports from the American Economic Mission 
now in Greece and reports from the American Ambassador 
in Greece corroborate the statement of the Greek Govern- 
ment that assistance is imperative if Greece is to survive as 
a free nation. 

I do not believe that the American people and the Congress 
wish to turn a deaf ear to the appeal of the Greek Government. 

Greece is not a rich country. Lack of sufficient natural re- 
sources has always forced the Greek people to work hard to 
make both ends meet. Since 1940, this industrious and _ peace- 
loving country has suffered invasion, four years of cruel enemy 
occupation, and bitter internal strife. 

When forces of liberation entered Greece they found that 
the retreating Germans had destroyed virtually all the railways, 
roads, port facilities, communications, and merchant marine. 
More than a thousand villages had been burned. Eighty-five 
per cent of the children were tubercular. Livestock, poultry, 
and draft animals had almost disappeared. Inflation had wiped 
out practically all savings. 

As a result of these tragic conditions, a militant minority, 
exploiting human want and misery, was able to create po- 
litical chaos which, until now, has made economic recovery 
impossible. 

Greece is today without fungs to finance the importation of 
those goods which are essential to bare subsistence. Under these 
circumstances, the people of Greece cannot make progress in 
solving their problems of reconstruction. Greece is in desperate 
need of financial and economic assistance to enable it to resume 
purchases of food, clothing, fuel and seeds. These are indis- 


and the national security of this country 


| pensable for the subsistence of its people and are obtainable 


| only from abroad. Greece must have help to import the goods 


necessary to restore internal order and security so essential for 
economic and political recovery. 
The Greek Government has also asked for the assistance of 


| experienced American administrators, economists and_techni- 


cians to insure that the financial and other aid given to Greece 
shall be used effectively in creating a stable and self-sustaining 
economy and in improving its public administration. 

The very existence of the Greek state is today threatened by 
the terrorist activities of several thousand armed men, led by 
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Communists, who defy the Government’s authority at a num- 
ber of points, particularly along the northern boundaries. A 
commission appointed by the United Nations Security Council 
is at present investigating disturbed conditions in Northern 
Greece and alleged border violations along the frontier between 
Greece on the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
on the other. 

Meanwhile, the Greek Government is unable to cope with 
the situation. The Greek Army is small and poorly equipped. 
It needs supplies and equipment if it is to restore the authority 
of the Government throughout Greek territory. 

Greece must have assistance if it is to become a self-support- 
ing and self-respecting democracy. 

The United States must supply that assistance. We have 
already extended to Greece certain types of relief and economic 
aid but these are inadequate. 

There is no other country to which democratic Greece can 
turn. 

No other nation is willing and able to provide the necessary 
support for a democratic Greek Government. 

The British Government, which has been helping Greece, 
can give no further financial or economic aid after March 31. 
Great Britain finds itself under the necessity of reducing or 
liquidating its commitments in several parts of the world, 
including Greece. 

We have considered how the United Nations might assist in 
this crisis. But the situation is an urgent one requiring imme- 
diate action, and the United Nations and its related organiza- 
tions are not in a position to extend help of the kind that is 
required. 

It is important to note that the Greek Government has asked 
for our aid in utilizing effectively the financial and other assist- 
ance we may give to Greece, and in improving its public admin- 
istration. It is of the utmost importance that we supervise the 
use of any funds made available to Greece, in such a manner 
that each dollar spent will count toward making Greece self- 
supporting, and will help to build an economy in which a 
healthy democracy can flourish. 

No government is perfect. One of the chief virtues of a 
democracy, however, is that its defects are always visible and 
under democratic processes can be pointed out and corrected. 
The Government of Greece is not perfect. Nevertheless it repre- 
sents 85 per cent of the members of the Greek Parliament who 
were chosen in an election last year. Foreign observers, including 
692 Americans, considered this election to be a fair expression 
of the views of the Greek people. 

The Greek Government has been operating in an atmosphere 
of chaos and extremism. It has made mistakes. The extension 
of aid by this country does not mean that the United States 
condones everything that the Greek Government has done or 
will do. We have condemned in the past, and we condemn now, 
extremist measures of the right or the left. We have in the past 
advised tolerance, and we advise tolerance now. 

Greece’s neighbor, Turkey, also deserves our attention. 

The future of Turkey as an independent and economically 
sound state is clearly no less important to the freedom-loving 
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peoples of the world than the future of Greece. The circum- 
stances in which Turkey finds itself today are considerably 
different from those of Greece. Turkey has been spared the 
disasters that have beset Greece. And during the war, the 
U.S. and Great Britain furnished Turkey with material aid. 

Nevertheless, Turkey now needs our support. 

Since the war, Turkey has sought financial assistance from 
Great Britain and the United States for the purpose of effecting 
that modernization necessary for the maintenance of its national 
integrity. 

That integrity is essential to the preservation of order in the 
Middle East. 

The British Government has informed us that, owing to its 
own difficulties, it can no longer extend financial or economic 
aid to Turkey. 

As in the case of Greece, if Turkey is to have the assistance 
it needs, the United States must supply it. We are the only 
country able to provide that help. 

I am fully aware of the broad implications involved if the 
United States extends assistance to Greece and Turkey, and 
I shall discuss these implications with you at this time. 

One of the primary objectives of the foreign policy of the 
Urited States is the creation of conditions in which we and 
other nations will be able to work out a way of life free 
from coercion. This was a fundamental issue in the war with 
Germany and Japan. Our victory was won over countries 
which sought to impose their will, and their way of life. 
upon other nations. 

To insure the peaceful development of nations, free from 
coercion, the United States has taken a leading part in estab- 
lishing the United Nations. The United Nations is designed to 
make possible lasting freedom and independence for all its 
members. We shall not realize our objectives, however, unless 
we are willing to help free peoples to maintain their free insti- 
tutions and their national integrity against aggressive move- 
ments that seek to impose upon them totalitarian regimes. This 
is no more than a frank recognition that totalitarian regimes 
imposed on free peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, under- 
mine the foundations of international peace and hence the 
security of the United States. 

The peoples of ,a number of countries of the world have 
recently had totalitarian regimes forced upon them against their 
will. The Government of the United States has made frequent 
protests against coercion and intimidation, in violation of the 
Yalta Agreement, in Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria. I must 
also state that in a number of other countries there have been 
similar developments. At the present moment in world history, 
nearly every nation must choose between alternative ways of 
life. The choice is too often not a free one. 

One way of life is based upon the will of the majority, and 
is distinguished by free institutions, representative government, 
free elections, guarantees of individual liberty, freedom of speech 
and religion, and freedom from political oppression. 

The second way of life is based upon the will of a minority 
forcibly imposed upon the majority. It relies upon terror and 
oppression, a controlled press and radio, fixed elections, and 
the suppression of personal freedoms. 

I believe that it must be the policy of the United States to 
support free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation 
by armed minorities or by outside pressures. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples to work out their 
own destinies in their own way. 

I believe that our help should be primarily through economic 
and financial aid which is essential to economic stability and 
orderly political processes. 

The world is not static, and the status quo is not sacred. But 
we cannot allow changes in the status quo in violation of the 
Charter of the United Nations by such methods as coercion, or 
by such subterfuges as political infiltration. In helping free and 
independent nations to maintain their freedom, the United 
States will be giving effect to the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 
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It is necessary only to glance at a map to realize that 
the survival and integrity of the Greek nation are of graye ( 
importance in a much wider situation. If Greece should fall 
under the control of an armed minority, the effect upon its 
neighbor, Turkey, would be immediate and _ serious. Cop. 
fusion and disorder might well spread throughout the entire 
Middle East. 

Moreover, the disappearance of Greece as an independent 
state would have a profound effect upon those countries jy 
Europe whose peoples are struggling against great difficulties 
to maintain their freedoms and their independence while they 
repair the damages of war. . 

It would be an unspeakable tragedy if these countries, which 
have struggled so long against overwhelming odds, should log 
that victory for which they sacrificed so much. Collapse of free 
institutions and loss of independence would be disastrous no 
only for them but for the world. Discouragement and possibly 
failure would quickly be the lot of neighboring peoples striving 
to maintain their freedom and independence. 

Should we fail to aid Greece and Turkey in this fatefy) 
hour, the effect will be far reaching to the West as well as ty 
the East. 

We must take immediate and resolute action. 

I therefore ask the Congress to provide authority for assist. 
ance to Greece and Turkey in the amount of $400,000,000 for 
the period ending June 30, 1948. In requesting these funds, | 
have taken into consideration the maximum amount of relief 
assistance which would be furnished to Greece out of the $350, 
000,000 which I recently requested that the Congress authorize 
for the prevention of starvation and suffering in countries 
devastated by the war. 

In addition to funds. I ask the Congress to authorize the 
detail of American civilian and military personnel to Greece 
and Turkey. at the request of those countries, to assist in 
the tasks of reconstruction, and for the purpose of super. 
vising the use of such financial and material assistance a 
may be furnished. I recommend that authority also be pro. 
vided for the instruction and training of selected Greek and 
Turkish personnel. 

Finally, I ask that the Congress provide authority which 
will permit the speediest and most effective use, in terms of 
needed commodities, supplies, and equipment, of such funds 
as may be authorized. 

If further funds, or further authority, should be needed 
for purposes indicated in this message, I shall not hesitate 
to bring the situation before the Congress. On this subject, 
the executive and legislative branches of the Government must 
work together. 

This is a serious course upon which we embark. 

I would not recommend it except that the alternative is much 
more serious. 

The United States contributed $341,000,000,000 toward wi- 
ning World War II. This is an investment in world freedom and 
world peace. 

The assistance that I am recommending for Greece and Tur 
key amounts to little more than one tenth of 1 per cent of this 
investment. It is only common sense that we should safeguarl 
this investment and make sure that it was not in vain. 

The seeds of totalitarian regimes are nurtured by misery al 
want. They spread and grow in the evil soil of poverty ani 
strife. They reach their full growth when the hope of a peopk 
for a better life has died. : 

We must keep that hope alive. 

The free peoples of the world look to us for support in mail 
taining their freedoms. 

If we falter in our leadership, we may endanger the peace d 
the world—and we shall surely endanger the welfare of ou 
own nation. 

Great responsibilities have been placed upon us by the swil 
movement of events. 

I am confident that the Congress will face these responsibih 
ities squarely. 
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GRACIOUS HOSPITALITY on Canada’s Rail Trail 


‘ 

Located in Canada’s finest vacationlands and 
busiest cities are 12 luxurious Canadian National 
hotels. Come on business or pleasure. Your near- 
est Canadian National office will be glad to help 


you make reservations and plan your itinerary. 
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THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED. Canadian National Offices in the U.S.—Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 
San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. In Canada: 360 
McGill St., Montreal. 
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Why Italy Needs $100, 000,000 .-. . Truman Backing 
Barriers to U.S. Disarmament 


High officials, in private, are far from 
unanimous in supporting the idea of 
large-scale U.S. outlays of cash and 
goods to bolster the Mediterranean 
position that Great Britain had main- 
tained. The idea is getting around 
that there may be a limit to the load 
that taxpayers are ready to accept. 


xk * 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, ruling Japan, is being advised 
bluntly that agreed-upon quotas of 
food for the Japanese people, to be 
supplied by U.S., are as large as they 
can be. General MacArthur has been 
pressing hard to get more food from 
U.S. to feed the people in Japan and 
Korea. 


xk 


Military commanders in Germany and 
Japan, who have resisted revival of 
industry that will enable production 
of goods for export in volume big 
enough to pay for needed imports of 
food, are starting to meet more pres- 
sure from. officials back home. There 
are signs that the bottom of the barrel 
of dollars to pay for handouts to sup- 
port people in other countries is in 
sight. 


kok 


Italy is to seek a loan of $100,000,000 
from the United States so she can pay 
reparations of $100,000,000 that will 
be due to Russia after the peace treaty 


is signed. 
xk k o*% 


William Averell Harriman, Secretary 
of Commerce and wartime Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, is advising the White 
House on over-all policy toward Rus- 
sia, with its emphasis upon an un- 
yielding attitude as far as insistence 
upon fulfillment of agreements is con- 
cerned, 


Ae 


George Marshall, U.S. Secretary of 
State, definitely does not have a chip 
on his shoulder in dealing with the 
Russians. Secretary Marshall feels 
that frankness and patience can break 
down some of the distrust that now 
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For Mr. Eccles . . 








Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 







characterizes United States-Russian 
relations. 


x * * 


Secretary Marshall is one of the offi- 
cials who are convinced that there 
is a limit to the number of billions 
of dollars U. S. taxpayers will agree to 
pay out to support armies of occupa- 
tion at a cost of $11,000 a man and to 
provide free relief to nonworking pop- 
ulations in foreign countries. 


xk * * 


Herbert Hoover is letting Republicans 
in Congress know that he regards 
$250,000,000 as a high price to pay 
for relief of Greece. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman is agreed with his top 
military advisers that general disarm- 
ament will not be undertaken by U. S. 
until: (1) atomic-energy control is 
agreed to, (2) a United Nations mili- 
tary force is set up, (3) peace treaties 
are signed. Little progress is being 
made on any one of those points. 


xk * 


U.S. officials are beginning to view 
with some suspicion a number of 
United Nations staff representatives 
selected by Trygve Lie, Secretary- 
General, on the ground that they tend 
to go along with the Russian view- 
point on a number of issues, some re- 
lated to Greece. 


x *k * 


Joint Chiefs of Staff of U.S. are veer- 
ing around to the view that this coun- 
try cannot hope to be able to resist 
expansion by Russia at every point 
where U.S. and Russian interests 
touch. Russia, at low cost, can sit 
down and wait for American taxpay- 
ers to get tired of spending the nec- 
essary money. Decision may be to 
take a stand at a few key points in the 
world, not everywhere. 
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Mr. Truman again backed Marriner 
Eccles, Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man, and turned his back on James 
Vardaman, Board member, when he 

















named Lawrence Clayton as a ne 
member of the Federal Reserve Bog 
Mr. Clayton had been a former ¢ 
sistant to Mr. Eccles and was g 
posed by Mr. Vardaman, who 
been conducting a campaign agaip 
the Board Chairman. 
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John Snyder, Secretary of the Treag 
ury, has final say on interest rates { 
be paid on offerings of Governmer 
bonds, and Mr. Snyder continues t 
oppose any early increase in the rate 
of interest on short-term issues, 
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The President is enjoying the discom. 
fort of Republicans who are tending 
to fight with one another in Congres 
over big issues of policy. He finds # 
very convenient to be able to toss bij 
policy decisions to a Republican Con® — 
Sress instead of being forced to mak 
those decisions himself, or to have}. 
them made by a Democratic Congress 


x *k * 


Joseph Nunan, Jr., Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, is putting on the 
heat for more intensive auditing of al 
tax returns in the higher brackets o 
income. A squeeze on bigger taxpayesim / 
is expected to yield added revenue. 
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Republican leaders incline to the vier 
that the decline in voter favor for theit 
party traces to the fact that taxpaying 
time found millions of taxpayers stil 
estimating and paying their incon 
taxes at what amounts to wartime fa 
rates. Republicans were understood ti 
have promised relief and hadn't & 
livered. 
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Washington officials are being tol 
that Winston Churchill, wartim 
Prime Minister of Britain, is trying NEW: 
develop enough opposition inside Le 
bor Party ranks so as to bring abou \e/ 
a coalition government composed ¢ 
Conservatives and dissident Labot 
ites, after the pattern of Rams 
MacDonald’s National Governmé 
in the 1920s. 
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